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Poetry. 
To me the world’s an open book 
Of sweet and pleasant poetry ; 
I read it in the running brook 
That sings its way toward the sea ; 
It whispers in the leaves of trees, 
The swelling grain—the waving grass, 
And in the cool, fresh evening breeze, 
That crisps the wavelets as they pass. 


The flowers below—the stars above, 

In all their bloom and brightness given, 
Are, like the attributes of love, 

The poetry of earth and heaven. 
Thus nature’s volume, read aright, 

Attunes the soul to minstrelsy, 
Tinging life’s clouds with rosy light, 

And all the world with poetry. 

MORRIS. 





To render our paper still more useful and in- 
teresting, after much hesitation (for it involved 
another great increase of expense), we concluded 
to double the size of the School Friend, and im- 
prove, in many respects, its typographical ap- 
pearance. 

This was accordingly done at the commence- 
ment of the second volume. That volume is 
| now, as before stated, nearly completed. Appli- 
eations for the School Friend, from all parts of 
the West and South, have flowed in upon us in an 
unceasing stream, until now we circulate the im- 
mense number of twelve thousand copies monthly ! 
A number which, we venture to say, is not equaled 
by the combined circulation of nearly all the 
other educational journals in the West. We have 
also the satisfaction of believing that, as our 
sheet has gained in circulation, it has also gained 
in the esteem of its readers. 








| have two reasons for this: 1st. The expense of 
mailing is very much less where a number of 
copies are sent to one address. 2d. We wish to 
make it an object with those who wish to take 
our paper, to exert themselves to induce others in 
their vicinity to take it also. It will be evident 
to all, from the low price which we have fixed 
upon the School Friend, that we cannot hope to 
make money out of it. Indeed, unless our friends 
give us a very large subscription list, it will not 
pay its own expenses. With perhaps a very few 
exceptions, the price of other educational journals 
is, proportionately, at least double that of ours. 
Under these circumstances, need we urge our 
friends to exert themselves to give us a large list 
of subscribers? For an earnest of what our 
paper will be in future, we would refer to the 
‘past, excepting that we shall spare no exertions 
to render it as much better as may be. We 
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shall endeavor to make it what its name purports, 
a “School Friend” in every sense of the term. 
But it cannot be a friend of schools without be- 
ing the teacher's friend. Such, then, we shall 
endeavor emphatically to make it. From month 
to month we shall endeavor to glean from the va- 
rious sources at our command, and present to him 
instruction, encouragement, and entertainment. 

Heretofore our circulation has been entirely 
amoyg teachers, school officers, and clergymen. 
We hope that our new volume will be taken by 
very many who belong to neither of these classes. 
Indeed we have, while distributing our sheet 
gratuitously, had repeated solicitations to fix upon 
it a subscription price at which those, not entitled 
to it gratuitously, might obtain it. No subject is 
of more universal importance, or should be of 
more general interest, than that of education. To 
parents, surely, the topics principally treated of in 
our columns are of the most immediate impor- 
tance, for with them rests, first, the great responsi- 
bility of their children’s education. It will be 
our aim to make our sheet in all respects a wel- 
come family visitor. 

It is not our intention to print many more of 
the first number of the new volume than we have 
subscribers for at the time of issuing it; we 
therefore hope that all who wish for the School 
Friend will forward their subscriptions as soon as 
possible. 

It will be useless for any one to apply for the 
paper without forwarding the money for it, as it 
will be necessary for us, at our low prices, to ad- 
here strictly to our terms requiring pay in ad- 
vance. 

We repeat that, until the second volume is 
completed, we shall continue to send it gratui- 
tously to those already on our list. 





Habits. 


Habit is a strange thing. It is the adoption of, 


and continuation of certain kinds of actions until 


they become easy and natural to us. But the 
power of habit is more strange. Look at it. It 
often counteracts the most sincere determination. 
It constrains many to break the most sincere vows. 
With herculean energy, it contends with resolu- 
tions of the mightiest minds, and never will it re- 
linquish its tenacious grip, while there is the least 
hope of victory. It sways our lives, molds our 
characters, establishes our reputations, controls 
our feelings, and determines our destinies. See, 
then, what depends upon the habits you contract. 
How prudent should we be in choosing at first a 
course of action. Do you hear, young man, 
your future destiny depends upon the habits you 
prefer now. 





“] never complained of my condition,” says 
the Persian poet Saadi, “but once, when my 
feet were bare, and I had no money to buy shoes; 
but I met a man without feet, and became con- 








The lark went up to heaven, seeming to beat 


‘as he was—svarcely discernable to the keenest 
| vision—his song was audible to Lucy Hinchliff 
| in her mother’s little garden. Lucy was a daily 
governess, and was in the act of plucking a rose 
| to adorn her bosom, before she set out to enter 
‘upon the day’s routine. She cast her eyes around 
the modest garden—it was a very modest, very 
| little garden—looked up at the lark once more, 
| received the last note of its song into her soul, 
smiled at the grey-headed mother in the pinched 
widow’s cap, who was standing at the window, 
| waived her adieus, and closed the small gate 
after her. 

There was not in all the suburb in which we 
_ lived, a better girl, a prettier girl, a more loving, 
more dutiful daughter, than Lucy Hinchliff. She 
| first attracted our attention when we went, with 
_sachel on our back, willingly enough, to school. 


_a little, timid thing,as we remember her. She 


the old gentleman was poor; and once we were 
| prompted to offer her some of our victuals which 
_we bore in our bag (for we dined at school}, fear- 
ing that she had not enough to eat at home. It 
| was only a boy’s thought, and now we are more 
happy that we did not commit ourselves by the in- 
sult, than if we had realized our early dreams, 
| those bubbles bred in a child’s active brain. 
Her father died and they became poorer. A 
| rich relation took Lucy away, to bestow upon her 
_a superior education. It was all he could do for 
| her, he said; though he kept his carriage, and 
| his servants, and cast bread to dogs. She return. 
ed to her mother after three years, to aid their mu- 
tual support by teaching. 
Who knows, besides themselves, the lives that 
| daily governesses lead? Who has tasted, besides 
‘themselves, the bitterness of the bread they eat? 
| The fine mistress may not frown top severely 
upon her cook or footman. They would resent 
it,and would seek another place. But the poor 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


She was younger by two years than ourselves— || 


had a father at that time, but we could see that | 


| 
THE DAILY GOVERNESS. | before, from the same cause, and much need she 


| had to be careful of her health for her mother’s 
sake. She had few acquaintances on the road 
| she traversed—though she was as familiar as their 


| his breast against the adjacent sky; yet tiny speck | own children’s faces to all the small tradesmen— 


_ they saw her pass so regularly morning and even- 
ing. The green-grocer would frequently tell his 
| wife that it was time to get the breakfast, for the 
| young lady with the music-paper was abroad. 
| The toll-gate keeper was Lucy’s only speaking 
acquaintance of the male sex. He had alwaysa 
_kind word for her. Nor did Lucy fail toask him 
| after the child that was scalded—a frightful acci- 
_dent that—or whether his eldest girl was at home 
yet, and other little queries. “There she goes,’ 
‘the man would say, when she had turned from 
him. “ Her’s isa hard life, poor thing!” 
| « Not hard at all, Mister Martin,’ retorted 
| Dame Wringlinen on one occasion. “ Hard, in- 
deed. I think she’s got a very easy berth o’t. 
_ Put her over a washing tub, and give her three 
or four counterpanes for a morning’s work, and 
see what she’d make o't.” 

“Ah, you don’t know all!” said the toll keep. 
er, significantly. And he was right. 

The lady at whose house Lucy commenced 
the instructions of the day, was a very nervous 
lady indeed ; and, like your nervous people, she 
_ was extremely irascible. Lucy’s knock offended 

her. She hated single knocks. Why had they 
a bell, if it was not to exempt the house from the 
vulgarity of single knocks? Once, in a fit of 
forgetfulness, the governess gave a palpitating 
double knock, and then Mrs. Robert Smith was 
_ astonished at her presumption. “ Miss— Miss 
_—, [forget your name—” Mrs. Robert Smith 
| often contrived to forget a name which was the 
| property of an humble dependent, and was so 
| much better than her own. 

| Hinchliff, ma’am,” prompted Lucy on the 
| occasion referred to. 

| “Ah, Hinchliff Well, Miss Hinchliff, if, for 
the future, you would remember not to give a 
double knock, you would oblige me. I really 
| thought it was visitors, and, as I was in my dis- 
| habille, it set me all in a flutter—you should con- 
sider my nerves, Miss Hinchliff.” 








| governess! That she will resign her engage- 

/ment is not to be apprehended. And are there 

| not dozens—scores, who would be glad to suc- 

‘ceed her, if she gave herself airs? There are 
tragedies in real life more sad to witness than any 
of the histrionic art, and the life of the daily gov- 
erness, in meager circumstances, is one whole 
tragedy. 

| Lucy Hinchliff closed the garden gate, and 
passed from her mother’s sight. It was a fine 
morning, and she was early. She had, therefore, 
no occasion to hurry, as she was sometimes ob- 
liged todo. She felt very glad that the morning 
was fine, for, to tell the homely truth, her shoes— 
well nigh worn out—were far from being water- 








tented with my lot.” 


proof. She had sat all day with wet feet once 


| Poor Lucy! If she could have afforded to 
| be so much in fashion as to own to the possession 
of nerves, the lady’s nervousness would have in- 
fected her. 

“ Now, Miss Hinchliff,’ said Mrs. Robert 
Smith, when the governess had taken off her bon- 
bonnet and shawl on the morning we make her 
acquaintance, ‘are you up in those new quad. 
rilles yet.” 

“Tam very sorry, ma’am, but I have been so 
much engaged—I only took them home the day 
before yesterday, and so little of my time is my 
own.” 

“ Well, Miss Hinchliff, of course, if you have 
too many engagements, and my dear children are 
to be neglected on that account, it will be Mr. 
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Robert Smith’s duty to seek another responsible 
person, whose engagements are not so numerous: 
you cannot object to that, I am sure.” 

“Oh, ma’am,” was Lucy’s faltering reply; “I 
am too happy to be employed by you. I will 
be sure to get the quadrilles ready by to-morrow.” 

God pity her. She spoke the truta. She 


was too happy to be employed by Mrs. Robert | 


Smith. 

“T will excuse you this time, Miss Hinchliff,” 
said the lady, conciliated by Lucy’s answer, “ but 
I shall certainly expect the quadrilles to-morrow. 
I think you said when we first engaged you, that 
you taught Italian? Priscilla is to learn it.” 

“ [ shall be most happy, ma’am,” replied Lucy, 
brightening up. 

“ Mr. Robert Smith says that he has read—he 
is a great reader as you know—that there are 
some very pretty poems in Italian, though he 
called one by a very shocking name—a kind of 
play-house thing.” 

“Which was that, ma’am?” inquired Lucy, 
mentally reverting to Goldoni and Metastatio. 

“You ought to tell me,” replied the lady. 
“ You know, of course—the pretty Italian poem 
with the play-house name.” 

“Do you mean Dante's Divine Comedy 
ma’am ?”’ 

“Yes, that is it—a very pretty poem—is it 
not?” 

“Tt is considered a very fine poem, ma’am.” 

“ Yes, pretty or fine—that’s what Mr. Robert 
Smith called it; though I think, if ’tis a comedy, 
it ghouldn’t be called Divine.” 

Lucy assured the lady that the Divinna Com- 
media was not a play in five acts, with stafe di- 
rections, but rather a religious poem. 

“JT understand your meaning,” said her em- 
ployer, “something like Milton, I suppose. I 
have heard Mr. Robert Smith remark—his re- 
marks are so to the purpose—that Milton was a 
tragedy, quite. You will understand that you 
are to teach Priscilla Italian. And about the 
terms, Mr. Robert Smith says that you are not to 
increase them, as he really can’t afford it.” 

“ Ma’am,” said Lucy, astonished.” 

“Tf you object, of course, we must find another 
responsible person, who will include Italian for 
the amount of your present salary.” 

Lucy’s mother was in failing health. Need 
we say she was “too happy” to teach Italian 
without remuneration, under the circumstances. 
On the same morning Mrs. Robert Smith dis- 
missed her cook, who blundered at a pate de foie 
gras, and hired another at greatly enlarged 
wages. 

The widow Hinchliff was not only in failing 
health, but she was nearer death than Lucy had 
any idea of. When the poor girl returned home 
that evening—she went to six houses first, and 
walked a distance of seventeen miles—she found 
that her parent had been obliged to retire to bed. 
The servant, alarmed by her mistress’s condition, 
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| had called in a neighbor, who only waited for | 





Lucy’s return to urge the propriety of sending 
for a doctor. Lucy not only assented, but ran 
herself to fetch one. “I can give you no hope,” 
he said; and she felt that a blight had indeed 
passed over her young life. When one that we 
dearly love is stricken down to die, we look out 
upon the world as if we had no longer hope, or 
part, or any lot, therein. 

She had to practice the quadrilles that night 
on her hired piano, in fulfillment of her promise 
made to Mrs. Robert Smith. Her mother had 
fallen into one of those dozing, restless slumbers, 
peculiar to a state of sickness, and the thought of 
waking the notes of gay quadrille music in the 
house on whose threshold, even at that moment, 
Death, the destroyer, stood, shocked Lucy’s feel- 
ings. No, she could not do ¢hat, let Mrs. Robert 
Smith say what she pleased. 

She sat through the longest night she had ever 
known—for the heart measures the hours—not 
the clock—a watcher by her mother’s bed. When 
the glad sunlight came gushing in at the case- 
ment, and lark after lark poured forth his jubilant 
thanksgiving for his sleep in the dewy grass, she 
undressed herself and went to her own chamber, 
leaving the servant to supply her place. There 
was no visible alteration in her parent when, with 
many fears and with one of the saddest hearts 


that ever beat in human bosom, she left the cot. |t 


tage upon her constant, diurnal mission. She 
was late, and had to walk hurriedly. It rained 
too, and the water soaked through the leaky shoes. 
She had no smile for the tollgate keeper. He 





saw she was sad, and contented himself with a 
touch of his hat, by way of recognition. He | 
was sad too, for the scalded child had died during 
the night. “ Best not tell her now,” he thought; | 
“she has her own trouble this morning.” God 
help her. She had indeed, 

“You are full ten minutes behind your time, 
Miss Hinchliff. I never find you staying ten | 
minutes over your time,” was Mrs. Robert Smith’s | 
salutation. | 

“JT am very sorry; ma’am—but I left my moth- | 
er at home very ill—dying, ma’am, the doctor 
says,” replied Liicy, bursting into tears. 

“ Dying—dear me. Of course you feel very | 


| much put out; but punctuality, Mr. Robert Smith | 


says, is the soul of an engagement—and you | 
have a character to keep up—but, as you are | 
come, you can set Priscilla’s mind at ease; she is | 
dying to play the quadrilles, and to begin her | 
Italian.” 

“[—I was unable to run them through last | 
night, ma’am,” stammered Lucy, “my mother | 
was so ill.” 

“Then you are not ready with those quadrilles | 
again, Miss Hinchliff,” exclaimed Mrs. Robert | 
Smith; “really, at your age, a young woman | 
should know the value of her promise.” | 

“I could not disturb my mother,” said Lucy | 
appealingly. | 





“ Of course, I take all that into consideration,” 
replied her employer. “But you, as a responsi- 
ble person, should know the value of a promise. 
However, I will excuse you since your mother is 
dying—only don’t let it happen again. You 
will commence Priscilla’s Italian this morning, of 
course?” 

“T have been so unfortunate as to forget my- 
own grammar, but if Priscilla is provided with 
one —” 

“Her father says that he cannot afford any Ita- 
lian books—her French ones came so expensive. 
He thought you could have no objections to lend 
her yours.” 

What could Lucy say, but that her books were 
at Priscilla’s service ? 

Her mother was worse that evening, and had 
been, as the neighbor said, delirious during her 
absence. Lucy asked herself whether she should 
practice the quadrilles. She was not Jong in de- 
ciding. Though they should go without bread, 
she would not forget her duty as a daughter. 
Her place was at her mother’s bedside. 

That day Mr. Robert Smith paid a visit to a 
friend, whose governess not only taught Italian for 
the same salary that was paid to Lucy Hinchliff, 
but also professed to include Spanish. When 
Lucy was admitted the next morning, the lady 
placed a small sum of money in her hand, and 
informed her that “domestic arrangements” 
would render her attendance in future unnecessary. 
The poor girl was not at all cast down by this 
circumstance. Was not her mother ill—dying 
at home? She would not be obliged to leave her 
so early in the morning. 

Her mother died three days afterward. A 
letter sent by Lucy to the rich relation, broughta 
cool answer back, in which the writer recom- 
mended her to be industrious, and to “keep her 
character.” 

And now Lucy was alone in the world, in 
which are so many faces, and so many hearts 
beating with warm life. Even the tollgate keep- 


'| er had disappeared. His place was supplied by 


a stranger, a man of coarse, repulsive aspect. 
Lucy felt the loss, even of that acquaintance. 
Within a month after her mother’s death, she 
was compelled to resign another of her engage- 
ments; her employer, a widower, having made 
dishonorable proposals to her. She advertised in 
the papers, but could not meet with an appoint- 
ment. She had removed into lodgings now. 
One night—it was a cold, rainy, November 
night—Lucy Hinchliff sat in her little room by 
her fire, pondering much over many things, but 
chiefest what it was fitting for a young girl like 
her to do, who, being so unprotected, was exposed 
to so many insults. She gazed at her mother’s 
portrait which hung over the mantel-shelf, and 
seemed to ask the advice of the dead. But the 
dead replied not. Only the bleak wind whistled. 
Only the rain beat against the window panes. 
There was a stir below, as of feet coming up 
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stairs. Lucy heard it without heed. The feet 
came higher and higher, however, and halted at 
her door; upon the panels of which a rap sound- 
ed as from determined, sturdy knuckles. The 
governess started, and cried, “Come in,” and a 
man came in. 

It was her old acquaintance, the toll-keeper. 


But not dressed as he was formerly. No. He || 


wore a bran new suit of superfine Saxony cloth, 
and a gold watchguard communicated with his 
vest pocket. As far as equipment went, he was 
in all respects the gentleman. And in the heart 
besides—in the heart besides. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss, for intruding upon 
you,” he said, bashfully. “Iam come to speak 
to you about educating my children.” 

Lucy bowed. She thought she had misunder- 
stood him. 

“I am come into a large fortune lately, Miss— 
avery large fortune—a matter of a thousand a 
year. I knew no more of it, three months ago, 
bless you, than the man in the moon; and I think, 
and my wife thinks, that our girls ought to be 
educated ?”” 

“ Certainly,” said Lucy, vacantly. She thought 
she was dreaming. 

“And so we agreed that if you would come and 
live with us—we lives in a fine house now—and 
be one of ourselves, and teach the children, we 
thought that we would take it very kind of you.” 

“ Yes,” assented Lucy, mechanically, for she 
was not the whit nearer waking. 

“And if you would think two hundred pounds 
a-year, and a room of your own, enough, it is 
yours to-morrow ; and that’s all about it.” 

The speaker, in the excitement of having ac- 
complished his errand, clapped his hat on his 
head, and breathed freely. But he recollected 
himself, and took his hat off again. 

“ You wish me to be governess of your child- 
ren. Do I understand you aright?” said Lucy 
only half conscious that the scene was real. 

“ Yes, Miss, if you please; and if two hundred 
a-year would satisfy you, why—why its done, 
and that’s just where it is.” 

“I thank God,” cried Lucy, bursting into 


tears. She was wide awake, and understood all 
now. 
It was all true—that was the best of it. The 


man had really inherited a large fortune, left him 
by some relative, hitherto unheard of. And was 
not his early thought about the poor governess, 
who gave him a good word every morning, and 
inquired after Billy, who was scalded? Yes; 
for he had heard of her mother’s death, and the 
proud consciousness of being able to confer a 
benefit on an orphan girl, elated his heart as 
much as the possession of a thousand pounds per 
annum. Lucy, of course, would not consent to 
receive the salary he had named. How it was 
finally settled, this chronicler knows not; but 
Lucy dwells with the guondam toll-keeper, and 
looks happy—very happy. 


| A small white stone has been erected at her 
| mother’s grave. You may seeit, if you will walk 

for the purpose, to Abney Park Cemetery, Stoke- 
| Newington. 





School House Architecture.—No, 8. 
VENTILATION. 


Every school room should be provided with 
| means of ventilation, or of renewing the vital por- 
| tions of the atmosphere which are constantly ab- 
_ sorbed, and of removing impurities which at the 
| same time are generated, by the breathing and in- 
sensible perspiration of teacher and pupils, and 
by burning fires and lights. 

The importance of some arrangements, to ef- 
fect a constant supply of pure air, not only in 
| school rooms, but in any room where living be- 
| ings congregate in numbers for business or plea- 
| sure, and where fires or lights are kept burning, 
_has been strangely overlooked, to the inevitable 
sacrifice of health, comfort, and all cheerful and 
| successful labor. We practically defeat the beau- 
| tiful arrangements of our Creator, by which the 
purity of the air would otherwise be preserved 
by its own constant renewal, and the harmonious 
| growth and support of the animal and vegetable 
_world. We voluntarily stint ourselves in the 
quantity and quality of an article, which is 
/more necessary to our growth, health and 
‘comfort, than food or drink, and which our 
‘beneficent Father has furnished pure, without 
| money and without price, to our very lips, and so 
| abundantly that we are, or should be if we did 
| not preventit, literally immersed in it all our lives 
| long. 

“The atmosphere which surrounds our earth to 
the hight of forty-five miles, and in which we 
live, and move, and have our being, is composed 
mainly of two ingredients, oxygen and nitrogen, 
| with a slight admixture of carbonic acid. The 
| first is called the vital principle, the breath of life, 
| because by forming and purifying the blood it 
| alone sustains life, and supports combustion. But 
| to sustain these processes, there is a constant con- 
| sumption of this ingredient going on, and,’as will 
| be seen by the facts in the case, the formation and 
accumulation of another ingredient, carbonic acid, 
which is deadly hostile to animal life and com- 
bustion. This gas is sometimes found in wells, 
and will there extinguish a lighted candle if low- 
ered into it (and which should always be lower- 
ed into a well before any person ventures down), 
and is not an uncommon cause of death in such 
places. It is almost always present in deep mines 
and at the bottom of caverns. Near Naples there 
is one of this description, called the Grotto del 
Cane, or the Grotto of the Dog, because the 
guides who accompany strangers to the interest- 
ing spots in the vicinity of Naples, usually takea 
dog along with them to show the effects of this 
gas upon animal life. Being heavier than com- 
mon air it flows along the bottom of the cavern, 








and although it does not reach as high as the 








mouth or nostrils of a grown man, no sooner does 
a dog venture into it, than the animal is seized 
with convulsions, gasps, and would die if not 
dragged out of it into the pure air. When re- 
covered, the dog shows no more disposition to re- 
turn to the cavern, though called by his own 
name, than some children do to go to places called 
school houses, where experiments almost as cruel 
are daily and hourly tried. But this gas, bad as 
it is in reference to animal life and fires, is the es- 
sential agent by which our earth is clothed with 
the beauty of vegetation, foliage, and flowers, and 
in their growth and development, helps to create 
or rather manufacture the oxygen, which every 
breathing creature and burning fire must con- 
sume. The problem to be solved is, how shall 
we least mar the beautiful arrangement of Provi- 
dence, and appropriate to our own use as little as 
possible of that which, though death to us, is the 
breath and life blood of vegetation. 

The air which we breathe, if pure, when taken 
into the mouth and nostrils, is composed in every 
one hundred parts, of 21 oxygen, 78 nitrogen, 
and 1 of carbonic acid. After traversing the in- 
numerable cells into which the lungs are divided 
and subdivided, and there coming into close con- 
tact with the blood, these proportions are essenti- 
ally changed, and when breathed out, the same 
quantity of air contains 8 per cent. less of oxygen, 
and 8 per cent. more of carbonic acid. If in this 
condition (without being renewed), it is breathed 
again, it is deprived of another quantity of oxygen, 
and loaded with the same amount of carbonic 
acid. Each successive act of breathing reduces 
in this way, and in this proportion, the vital prin- 
ciple of the air, and increases in the same propor- 
tion that which destroys life. But in the mean 
time what has been going on in the lungs with 
regard to the blood? This fluid, after traversing 
the whole frame, from the heart to the extremities, 
parting all along with its heat, and ministering its 
nourishing particles to the growth and preserva- 
tion of the body, returns to the heart changed in 
color, deprived somewhat of its vitality, and load- 
ed with impurities. In this condition, for the pur- 
pose of renewing its color, its vitality and its pur- 
ity, it makes the circuit of the lungs, where by 
means of innumerable little vessels, inclosing 
like a delicate net work each individual air cell, 
every one of its finest particles comes into close 
contact with the air which has been breathed. If 
this air has its due proportion of oxygen, the 
color of the blood changes from a dark purple to 
a bright scarlet; its vital warmth is restored, and 
its impurities, by the union of the oxygen of the 
air with the carbon of blood, of which these im- 
purities are made up, are thrown off in the form 
of carbonic acid. ‘Thus vitalized and purified, it 


enters the heart to be sent out again through the 
system on its errand of life and beneficence, to 
build up and repair the sold frame work of the 
body, give tone and vigor to its muscles, and re- 
string all its nerves to vibrate in unison with the 
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glorious sights and thrilling sounds of nature, and 
the still sad music of humanity. 

But in case the air with which the blood comes 
in contact, through the thin membranes that con- 
stitute the cells of the lungs, does not contain its 
due proportion of oxygen, viz. 20 or 21 per cent., 
as when it has once been breathed, then the blood 
returns to the heart unendued with the newness 
of life, and loaded with carbon and other impuri- 
ties which unfit it for the purposes of nourish- 
ment, the repair, and maintenance of the vigor- 
ous actions of all the parts, and especially of the 
brain, and spinal column, the great fountains of 
nervous power. If this process is long continued, 
even though the air be but slightly deteriorated, 
the effects will be evident in the languid and fee- 
ble action of the muscles, the sunken eye, the 
squalid hue of the skin, the unnatural irritability 
of the nervous system, a disinclination to all men- 
tal and bodily exertion, and a tendency to stupor, 
headache, and fainting. Ifthe air is very impure, 
i. e. has but little or no oxygen and much carbon- 
ic acid, then the imperfect and poisoned blood 
will act with a peculiar and malignant energy on 
the whole system, and especially on the brain, 
and convulsions, apoplexy, and death must ensuc. 

Abundant instances of the beneficent effects of 
pure air, and the injurious and fatal results of 
breathing that which is impure, might be cited 
from the history of hospitals and prisons, and 
writers generally on health and education. In 
the Dublin Hospital, between the years 1781 and 
1785, out of 7650 children, 2944 died within a 
fortnight of their birth—that is, more than one in 
thtee. Dr. Clark, the physician, suspecting the 
cause to be an imperfect supply of pure air, caused 
it to be introduced by means of pipes into all of 
the apartments, and in consequence, during the 
three following years, only 165 out of 4242 died 
within the two first weeks of their birth—that is, 
less than one in twenty. Dr. Buchan, at a little 
earlier date, by the same arrangement, reduced the 
mortality of children in a hospital in Yorkshire, 
from fifty in one hundred to one in fifty. In 
these two cases there was an immense saving of 
human life. But the good done by these intelli- 
gent and observing physicians was not confined 
to these hospitals. For in a few years, the re- 
sults of their observation and labors led to the in- 
troduction of more perfect arrangements for a 
supply of pure air in all structures of a similar 
character in England and elsewhere. And at 
this hour there are hospitals in this country and 
in England, in which there is a larger number 
of cubic feet of air, and that kept pure by per- 
fect means of ventilation, allowed to each pa- 
tient, than is contained in many school-rooms 
occupied by 20, 30, or 40 children, heated with a 
close stove, and provided with no means of ven- 
tilation except such as time and decay have made. 

The diminished mortality of prisons, and the al- 
most entire disappearance of thet terrible scourge, 
the jail fever, so frequent before the days of How- 


ard, is to be attributed mainly to the larger allow- 
ance and regular supply of pure air secured by 
improved principles of prison architecture and 
discipline. There are instances on record, where 
the inmates of prisons have escaped the visitation 
of some prevalent sickness, solely on the ground 
of their cells being better provided with pure air, 
than the dwelling houses all around them. The 
prisoners in the Tolbooth, in Edinburgh, were 
unaffected by the plague, which caused such 
dreadful mortality in that city, in 1645, and this 
exemption was attributed to their better supply of 
pure air. Humboldt, in his Personal Narrative, 
mentions the case of a seaman who was at the 
point of death, and was obliged to be removed 
from his hammock, which brought his face to 
within a foot of the deck, into the open air, in or- 
der to have the sacrament administered, as is the 
custom on board of Spanish vessels. In this 
place he was expected to die, but the change from 
the stagnant, impure atmosphere in which his 
hammock was hung, to the fresh, purer atmos- 
phere of the deck, enabled the powers of life to 
rally, and from that moment he began to recover. 
Even the miserable remnant of the party who 
were confined in the Black Hole of Calcutta, sick 
as they were of a malignant, putrid fever, recov- 
ered on being admitted to the fresh air of heaven, 
under proper medical treatment. But the history 
of this whole affair is a terrible lesson on this 
subject, which though often repeated, cannot be 
too often dwelt upon. This Black Hole isa pris- 
on in Calcutta, 18 feet square, into which the Na- 
bob of Bengal, after the capture of Fort William 
from the British, in 1756, thrust 146 English 
prisoners. The only opening to the air, except 
the door, was by two windows on the same side, 
strongly barred with iron. Immediately on clos- 
ing the door, a profuse perspiration burst out on 
every prisoner. In less than an hour their thirst 
became intolerable, and their breathing difficult. 
The cry was universal and incessant for air and 
water, but the former could only come in through 
the grated windows, and the latter, when supplied 
by the guards without, only aggravated their dis- 
tress. All struggled to get near the windows, and 
in this death struggle as it were, many were 
trampled under foot. In less than three hours 
several had died, and nearly all the rest were de- 
lirious and prayed for death in any form. On 
the opening of the doors at six o'clock in the 
morning, less than eleven hours after it was closed, 
death had come to the relief of 123 out of the 146, 
and the remainder had sunk down on their dead 
bodies sick with a putrid fever. Now what did 
all this anguish, and these murdérous results 
spring from? From breathing over and over 
again air which had become vitiated and poison- 
ous by passing repeatedly through the lungs, and 
by exhalations from the surface of the bodies of 
the persons confined there. ‘ This terrible ex- 
ample,’ says Dr. Combe in his Principles of 
Physiology, “ought not to be lost upon us, and if 

















results so appalling arise from the extreme cor- 
ruption of the air, results, less obvious and sud- 
den, but no less certain, may be expected from 
every less degree of impurity.” 


Debt and Credit. 

I dislike the whole matter of debt and credit— 
from my heart I dislike it; and think the man 
who first invented a leger, should be hung in effi- 
gy, with his invention tied to his feet, that his 
neck might support him and his works together. 
My reason for thus sweeping at the whole system 
is, not that I believe it totally useless, but that I 
believe it does more mischief than good, produces 
more trouble than accommodation, and destroys 
more fortunes than it creates honestly. These 
opinions are not of a recent date with me: they 
are those upon which I set out in early life, and, 
as I grow older and older, I became more and 
more confirmed in them: not that I changed my 
practice, while I held fast my profession, and got 
my fingers burned at last, by trusting my name in 
a day book, for I never did it, because I saw the 
evil effects of credit around me, in every shape 
and form. A visit this morning, to my old friend, 
Timothy Coulter, called the subject up so forci- 
bly, that I concluded to write you a line upon it. 
His last cow was sold this very morning, by the 
constable, for six dollars, though she cost him six- 
teen; and they have not left an ear of corn in his 
crib, or a bushel of rye in his barn, much less 
any of his stock: it was what was called the 





, Winding up of the concern; and he is now on his 


good behavior; for I heard one of his creditors 
say, that, if he did not go on very straight, he 
would walk him off to the county prisonship— 
Thus has ended Timothy’s game of debt and 
credit. When he first commenced farming, he 
was as industrious and promising a young man 
as was to be found; he worked day and night, 
counted the cost, and pondered on the purchase of 
every thing. For two years, he kept out of debt, 
lived comfortably and happy, and made money; 
every merchant that knew him was ready to make 
a polite bow: each knew him as one of your cash 
men, and liked his custom. The mechanic shook 
him by the hand, and begged his company to din- 
ner, hoping to get a job from him; and even the 
lawyer, in contemplation of his high character, 
tipped his beaver as he passed him, with a sign, 
as much as to say, “'Tim you have more sense 
than half the world; but that’s no consolation to 
us.” 

By some fatality, Timothy found out, however, 
that there was such a thing as credit. He began 
soon to have many running accounts, and seldom 
paid for what he got; it soon followed, that the 
inquiry, “ Do I really want this article?” before 
he bought it, was neglected ; then the price was 
frequently not asked; then he began to be care- 
less about pay day ; his accounts stood, he disput- 
ed them when rendered, was sued, charged with 
costs, and perhaps slily, with interest too; and he 
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became a money borrower before long; but his 
friends, after a lawsuit had brought them their 
money, were ready to trust him again, and he 
was ready to buy. The same farce was played 
over and over, until now the end of those things 
has come; and, poor fellow, he is now turned out 
upon the wide world, without a friend, save a wife 
and six miserable babes. I asked the constable 
for a sight of the execution, and he showed it to 
me. It was issued by young ‘squire Bell, and I 
could not but recollect how different was the his- 
tory of this man from that of Timothy. Young 
Bell was a poor boy, and commenced his life 
with nothing but health and trade; but he adopt- 
ed, as a sacred maxim, ‘‘Pay as you go;” and he 
frequently told me, he found little difficulty in 
sticking to his text. The necessaries of life are 
few, and industry secures them to every man: it 
is the elegancies of life that empty the purse: the 
knickknacks of fashion, the gratification of pride, 
and the indulgence of luxury, make a man poor. 
To guard against these, some resolution is neces- 
sary; and the resolution once formed, is much 
strengthened and guarded by the habit of paying 
for every article we buy, at the time. If we do 
so, we shall seldom purchase what our circum- 
stances will not afford. This was exactly the 

“manner in which Jack Bell proceeded. Habit, 
strengthened by long continuance, and supported 
by reason, became second nature. His business 
prospered; his old purse became filled with Span- 
ish dollars; all his purchases, being made with 
cash, were favorable; and, by always knowing- 
how he stood with the world, he avoided all de- 
rangement in his affairs. He is now the ’squire 
of a little village, with a good property, a profita- 
ble business, and the respect of all who know 
him. Young reader, who hast not entered on 
the stage of business, when you come forward in 
the world, go and do likewise, and you shall have 
like reward.— Emporium. 


The Dead Sea. 

A singular terror has prevailed in the East from 
time immemorial with regard to the Dead Sea, 
or Lake Asphaltes. The scene of Divine ven- 
geance in the olden time, it remains a monument 
of the truth of sacred history. It is about 55 
miles long and 20 wide. Nothing of dreariness 
can be conceived, which is not realized in the 
scenery which surrounds it. Its neighborhood is 
unaccompanied by vegetation, and is unsuited to 
the existence of animals, or of the human race. 
‘The water is bitter and nauseous, containing sub- 
stances marked by these peculiarities to the extent 
of one fourth of its weight. Now and then a 
straggling and scared bird flies over its waters. 
Asphaltum floats on its surface, and an inflamma- 
ble bitumen is found on its shores. Yet once its 
bed was the beautiful and fertile valley of Siddim; 
it was termed “the garden of the Lord,” and con- 
tained no less than five cities, if we may believe 
the record of Moses, verified by the writings of 





























Strabo, and Stephen of Byzantium. With the 
exception of Zoar all were destroyed, and their 
places became desolate. 

In the spirit of inquiry, modern Christianity 
has endeavored to ascertain how far the truth of 
these ancient records could be verified in our days. 
The latest attempts have been those of a young 
Irishman, (whose adventures have been described 
by Harriet Martineau,) and of Lieut. Molyneaux 
of the British navy. The former suffered dread- 
fully in his excursion, and soon after died at Jeru- 
salem from illness brought on by fatigue and ex- 
posure. His papers, if he had any, were lost to 
the world. We have recently seen a brief ac- 
count of Lieut. Molyneaux’s expedition, and as it 
appears to have been unnoticed by our contempo- 
raries, we will give a brief outline of its design 
and results. It will be just now more than usual- 
ly interesting in consequence of a similar enter- 
prise in progress, under the direction of Lieut. 
Lynch of the U.S. Navy. 

On the 20th of August last, says a report which 
we notice in a late English literary journal, Lt. 
Molyneaux landed from the Sparta at Acre, and 
with three volunteers, an interpreter, some camels 
and their attendants, and the ship’s dingey, he 
proceeded on his journey. The traveling was on 
the whole, difficult, and Tiberias, or the lake of 
that name, about eighteen miles in length, was 
reached the next morning. The party embarked, 
crossed it, and made the descent of the river Jor- 
dan, which was accomplished with much difficul- 
ty, the waters being shallow, the stream tortuous 
and muddy, and much interrupted by waterfalls 
and weirs of stone, where immense quantities of 
fish are taken. To these difficulties impeding 
the navigation, and often compelling the seamen 
to transport their boat over the carrying places, 
was added the strenuous opposition of the native 
Sheiks. Large sums were demanded of Lieut. 
Molyneaux for permission to pass; frequent quar- 
rels occurred, and it was only by occasional 
threats on his part, and appearance of a resort to 
arms, that he forced his way along. 

On the 3d of September he reached the Dead 
Sea. As he entered its waters and made sail on 
the dingey, the breeze freshened, and large patch- 
es of white foam were passed. The sea rose, and 
with it came an unearthly roar of the waves, like 
that of fearful breakers just ahead. At 2 o'clock, 
P. M., says the log, in the belief that the boat 
was nearing the Southern extremity of the sea, 
it was hauled to the wind, and the Lieutenant 
stood for the Western coast, which was crowned 
with “exceeding high mountains,” with faces al- 
most perpendicular. Having arrived at what 
was apparently the deepest water, soundings were 
obtained at 225 fathoms, and the armatures of the 
lead brought up some pieces of salt rock! The 
water itself was of a dirty, sandy color, rapidly 
destroying metals, and producing an unpleasant 
greasy feeling to the touch, with an extremely dis- 
agreeable smell. “Every one and every thing 


in the boat was covered with a nasty, shiny sub- 
stance, iron was corroded and covered as with 
coal tar.” No living thing was found in the 
water! A long line of bubbling foam extended 
the whole length of the sea, over which at night 
a white line of cloud was visible. 

Having reached the termination of the lake, to 
which there is no outlet, although it receives five 
streams, the dingey was mounted on the back of 
two camels, and the party proceeded to Jerusalem. 
This was the first time the boat of a man-of-war 
ever entered the Holy City. Lieut. Molyneaux 
returned to the coast of Jaffa and joined his ves- 
sel. But he almost immediately took sick and 
died. We have no account of the fortune which 
attended his comrades. ‘This death, like that of 
his predecessor, has a degree of awe in the minds 
of travelers. We trust that our own country- 
man, Lieut. Lynch, may be spared such an un- 
timely fate as seems to have been the conclusion 
| of similar expeditions —N. Y. Sun. 

















| The Gentleman. 
| Extract from Bishop Doane’s Address, at Bur- 
| lington College: 

“ When you have found a man, you have not 
far to goto find a gentleman. You cannot make 
a gold ring out of brass. You cannot change a 
Cape May crystal to a diamond. You cannot 
make a gentleman, till you have firsta man. ‘To 
be a gentleman, it will not be sufficient to have 
had a grandfather. 

“To be a gentleman, does not depend upon the 
tailor, or the toilet. Blood will degenerate. Good 
clothes are not good habits. ‘The prince Lee Boo 
concluded that the hog in England was the only 
gentleman, as being the only thing that did not 
labor. A gentleman is just a gentle-man; no 
more, no less; a diamond polished, that was first 
a diamond in the rough. A gentleman is gentle. 
A gentleman is modest. A gentleman is courte- 
ous. A gentleman is generous. A gentleman is 
slow to take offense, as being one that never gives 
it. A gentleman is slow to surmise evil, as being 
one that never thinks it. A gentleman goes arm- 
ed, only in consciousness of right. A gentleman 
subjects his appetites. A gentleman refines his 
taste. A gentleman subdues his feelings. A 
gentleman controls his speech. A gentleman 
deems every other better than himself. Sir Philip 
Sidney was never so much a gentleman—mirror 
though he was of England’s knighthood—as 
when, upon the field of Zutphen, as he lay in his 
own blood, he waived the draught of cool spring 
water, that was brought to quench his mortal 
thirst, in favor of a dying soldier. St. Paul de- 





scribed a gentleman, when hé exhorted the Phil- 
ippian Christians, ‘ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 




















| praise, think on these things.’ 


And Dr. Isaac 
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Barrow, in his admirable sermon on the calling 
of a gentleman, pointedly says, ‘he should labor 
and study to be a leader unto virtue and a notable 
promotor thereof; directing and exciting men 
thereto by his exemplary conversation; encour- 
aging them by his countenance and authority ; 
rewarding the goodness of meaner people by his 
bounty and favor; he should be such a gentleman 


as Noah, who preached righteousness by his | 


words and by his works, before a profane world.’ ” 





Modern Science. 

How astonishing are the results of modern 
mechanical science. The commerce across the 
deserts of Arabia, once so great and extensive, has 
been destroyed by the Mariner’s compass, and 
Tyre and Sidon have fallen from their ancient 
commercial greatness. The steam engine has 
struck down the trade of the caravan, and the 
steamboat rides bravely on the waters of the Nile, 
proclaiming to the inhabitants of the Delta the 
powers and genius of a people belonging to a 
country which was unknown to Hero. Our le- 
viathans of the new world proclaim to the inhab- 
itants of the old, the power and civilization of the 


fabled Atalantus, and Asia, the cradle of the hu- || 


man race, is now receiving lessons of freedom 
and knowledge from the land of the setting sun. 
American citizens are highly honored in the city 
of Constantinople, and are selected by the Sultan 
as teachers of science. There is a bright path 
laid out for our country: that of carrying freedom, 
science and knowledge to the ends of the earth. 
May we not neglect to tread in this path of true 
glory. The eyes of the whole world are now 
fixed intensely on America, and according as we 
act, right or wrong, so do we exert an influence 
upon other nations for good or evil. Nations 
should be as exemplary in their characters, as in- 


dividuals; and we hold it to be the greatest glory | 
of any nation to be great in knowledge and virtue. | 





Danger Attending Precocious Development. 

There can be no doubt that many a child has 
been sacrificed in early youth to the pride of pa- 
rents, who, delighted with the intellectual ac- 
tivity of their children, have striven to make 
them prodigies of learning. But in these cases 
of early and undue employment of the brain, in- 
flammation of the hemispherical ganglion, or of 
the lining membrane of the ventricles, with seri- 
ous effusion, has usually been the cause of either 
a fatal issue or of subsequent mental imbecility. 
the late Mr. Deville related to me an interesting 
case of this kind. An extremely intelligent boy, 
of about twelve years of age, was brought to him 
for phrenological examination by a parent who 
was very proud of the intellectual endowments of 
his child. Mr. Deville gave his opinion of the 
boy’s character, at the same time cautioning the 
father of the dangerous course he was pursuing. 
But the father’s reply was, “All that other boys 
considered as labor and hard study, are mere 








child’s play to him; that his studies could not be 
hurting him, he enjoyed them somuch.” Again 
| Mr. Deville endeavored to save the child, but the 
| father would not attend to the warning. Two 
years from that time the father again called on 
| Mr. Deville, and in reply to his inquiries after his 
child, the father burst into tears—his child was an 
| idiot.—Solly on the brain. 





| The true Sphere of Woman 
| Is thus beautifully described in a late address of 
Henry Clay to the ladies of Philadelphia : 

“The constitution and laws of society, said he, 
| had drawn marked lines of distinction between 
the sphere of action of the two sexes. Women 
| were not permitted to mingle in the public affairs 
| of government. To men belonged the sterner 
duties of life—the cultivation of the earth—the 
| prosecution of war, when the calamity of war 
unhappily afflicted the country—the conduct of 
| the public affairs of the nation. To women be- 
longed the domestic duties. It was their duty to 
| rear the young—to instil into their infant minds 
| principles of morality and religion, and feelings 
_ of patriotism, and above all, to prepare the children 


| of the country, for future usefulness and honor. 

| Women should have no regrets for this exclu- 
sion from the duties assigned by society to men, 
| If they knew their labors, their cares, and their 
responsibilities, they could have no wish to par- 
ticipate in them. Notwithstanding the seeming 
separation in the duties of the two sexes, there 
was none in reality. Both were designed for the 
same end, and both should strive for the attain- 
ment of the same object—the making of our 
country great and glorious. Let both labor to- 
gether, and then would our country be great and 
| glorious, our children ornaments to society, and 
| our people acceptable in the sight of God.” 








| Good and Bad Luck. 

I may here, as well as any where, impart the 
| secret of what is called good and bad luck.— 
|There are men who, supposing Providence to 
| have an implacable spite against them, bemoan in 
the poverty of a wretched old age, the misfortunes 
of their lives. Luck for ever ran against them, 
'and for others. One, with a good profession, lost 
| his luck in the river, where he idled away his 
| time a-fishing, when he should have been in his 
| office, Another, with a good trade, perpetually 
| burnt up his luck by his hot temper, which pro- 
| voked all his employers to leave him. Another, 

with a lucrative business, lost his luck by amaz- 
| ing diligence to everything but his business. An- 
| other, who steadily followed his trade, as stead- 
| ily followed his bottle. Another, who was hon- 
| est and constant to his work, erred by perpetual 
_misjudgments—he lacked discretion. Hundreds 
| lose their luck by indorsing, by sanguine specu- 
| lations, by trusting fraudulent men, and by dishon- 
| est gains. A man never has good luck who has 





|a bad wife. I never knew an early-rising, hard- 
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working, prudent man, careful of his earnings, 
and strictly honest, who complained of bad luck. 
A good character, good habits, and iron industry, 
are impregnable to the assaults of all the ill luck 
that fools ever dreampt of. But when I see a tat- 
terdemalion creeping out of a tavern late in the 
forenoon, with his hands stuck into his pockets, 
the rim of his hat turned up, and the crown knock- 
ed in, I know he has had bad luck—for the worst 
of all luck is to be a sluggard, a knave, or a tip- 
pler.— Lectures to Young Men, by H. Beecher. 





WHITE BOYS REPROVED BY AN InDIAN.— 
Once on a time, a number of young men were 
out of an evening, and were very full of sport 
and mischief. Among them was an Indian 
youth. One of the party proposed to make a 
fence across the road near a stream that crossed 
it. This they proposed to do by carrying some 
large poles that lay near by in an adjoining 
wood. The design of the fence was to get the 
first person that should come along with a wagon 
into trouble, which would be great sport for them. 
As they laid hold upon the largest pole, and be- 
gan to tug at it like beavers, the young Indian 
sang out, “ Me like fun too, but let us carry the 
poles and lay them cross the brook for a bridge to 
walk over, then when some one come along, we 
have fun to see ’em walk over without wet’en 
feet.’ 


Pustic Lasrarrrs.—According to a table 
compiled from the researches of a literary gentle- 
man from New York, there are in the United 
States no less than 225 public libraries. The 
aggregate number of volumes is set down at 
2,351,260. It appears that the State of New 
York has 33 libraries, with 174,000 volumes; 
Pennsylvania, 32 libraries, with 166,000 vol- 
umes; Massachusetts, 30 libraries, with 203,000 
volumes; Ohio, 23 libraries, with 68,000 vol- 
umes; Maryland, 11 libraries, with 54,200 
volumes; the District of Columbia, 9 libraries, 
with 75,600 volumes, and the other States 
smaller numbers. Rhode Island, in proportion 
to her population, has the largest number of 
volumes of any State in the Union. 








Likewise anp Atso.—Mr. J. once objected to 
the competency of a witness, alleging that he 
was noncompos. The court granted leave to test 
the matter. 

“Can you tell me, my friend, the difference 
between likewise and also?” 

“ May be az’ou I can,” replied the witness. 

“ Go on, sir, let us hear.” 

*‘ Well you see as ’ou Col. P. is a lawyer.” 

“Very well,” said the counsel. 

“ And you is a lawyer also.” 

“Very well.” 

“ Col. P. is likewise a gentleman.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ But you is not likewise.” 

The lawyer was dumb. 
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An Appeal. 


We have a few words to say for ourselves. First, we 
will address 


ALL FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 

No one means is at once so effectual and available for 
the advancement of the cause in which you are inter- 
ested (that of universal education), as a well-conducted 
periodical devoted to that subject. Such, it is unneces- 
sary for us to reiterate, it will be our endeavor to make 
the School Friend. That we may exert an extended 
influence, however, it is evident that we must have a 
wide circulation. The two, circulation and influence, 
are in a great measure proportionate. This large cir- 
culation you can, with little trouble to yourselves, very 
much aid us in securing. 

Here then you have had an easy means of evincing 
your interest, and advancing this cause. We have fixed 
the price of our paper as low as possible, that it may 
come within the means of all. What neighborhood is 
there where ten subscribers to the School Friend cannot 
be procured, at the merely nominal price of thirty cents 
each, per annum? 


TEACHERS. 


We would respectfully suggest that you are persen- 
ally and immediately interested in having our paper 
freely distributed in your vicinities. ‘The greater the in- 
terest excited in education, the better esteemed will 
your profession be, the more cordial sympathy will you 
receive in your arduous labor, and your position will be 
bettered in every respect. We ask you, then, not only 
to subscribe to our paper yourselves, but to induce those 
around you to do so. 


CLERGYMEN, 


We doubt not, are all interested in this cause. The 
education of the intellect and that of the heart go hand 
in hand. We trust then that you will lend us your in- 
fluence in circulating our sheet. 


PARENTS. 

How important a matter to you is the proper educa- 
tion of your children! We trust we shall be able to 
give you much aid through our columus in the direc- 
tion of this important work. 

We wish and expect a very extended circulation for 
the School Friend. The more subscribers we obtain, 
the greater expense we shall be able to incur with our 
paper, and this we promise todo. See the “ Important 
Notice’’ on the first page of this paper. 





I? We still continue to receive applications for the 
back numbers of the Schovl Friend. We therefore re- 
peat, that we are entirely out of them, and consequently 
cannot (as we should be happy to do) supply them. 





We hope all our readers in Indiana will read carefully 
the address relative to the subject of Education in that 
state. We had intended to insert it before we received 
the letter of Mr. Dillon. With men possessing the de- 
votion and ability of the friends of education in Indiana, 
no good cause can fail to succeed. Yet the course 
which that state may take, will be looked for with great 
interest by the friends of education in the West. 





The article on Teaching Arithmetic, with several 
other communications, intended for this number, have 
on necessarily laid over till another month. 








To Correspondents. 

Circumstances beyond our control have compelled us 
to defer an examination of a large number of commu- 
nications received during the last month. Such as are 
not noticed below, will be either answered privately, or 
in the next number of our paper. 


The letter of B., of Appomattox county, Virginia, in 
answer to the article of Mr. Adair, published in our 
last, is just to the point. It will be published in our 
August number. 


The article of D 8. W., on the condition of Common 
Schools in » presents such a cheerless view, that 
we are unwilling to publish it, lest it might do injustice 
to other parts of the state. We hope he will succeed in 
raising a Teachers’ Institute. He seems to feel the im- 
portance of the measure, and also to possess the energy 
necessary for that purpose. 


We are obliged to Mr. Holt for his interesting letter, 
a part of which we may hereafter publish. The portion 
entitled a new rule for ascertaining the least common 
multiple of two or more numbers, is not new in this 
region. This rule has been published many years in 
**Ray’s Arithmetic, Part 3d,’’ and we think it wouid be 
difficult to find any respectable teacher in this section of 
the country unacquainted with it. What he says of 
the rule, and of its importance when compared with the 
common rule, is, however, correct. As we have receiv- 
ed several communications and inquiries during the last 
three months on the subject of the Greatest common 
divisor, and Least common multiple, we will just say, 
that those who wish to see an investigation of these 
subjects, will find them in Ray’s Algebra, Part Ist. An 
analysis, or table of contents of this work, will be pub- 
lished in our next number. The work will be out of 
press some time during the present month. 





We have received several interesting arithmetical 
questions, which will appear hereafter. Owing to the 
press of other matter, the arithmetical question intended 
for the June number was crowded out. Hereafter there 
will always be at least one question of this kind in each 


|| number. 


ECLECTIC SERIES. 


McGuffey’s Reading and Spelling Course, and 
Ray’s Arithmetics. 





NO. III. 


MCGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC SPELLING BOOK. 
(Continued.) 

Another point in which the Eclectic Spelling Book 
differs from most others, is, that in cases of divided au- 
thority, either in spelling or pronunciation, it gives both 
methods. This accords with the real fact in the case. 
A pupil should learn what is, not what ought to be, or 
may be. It is a fact, for instance, that the word skein is, 
by good writers, spelled skain or skein, as recorded by 
Webster, and authority is so equally divided, that both 
are right. This being the case, the pupil should know 
it. He should know that it is right for him to spell the 
word either way, that he may thus have an opportunity 
of giving his influence in favor of that which is most 
simple, and do, at least, this much good in the world. 
He should know it also, that, when he meets with the 
word in good writers, spelled, perhaps, differently from 
that which he has learned, he may not be led to distrust 
his own knowledge, and conclude that he has been mis- 
instructed, and thus actually be ignorant as to what he 
does know. No lexicographer or compiler of a spelling 
book, has any right to determine how a word ought to 
be spelled. All he can do, is, to state how it actually is 
spelled and pronounced by good writers and speakers. 


That is all. There is a perfect democracy in literature, | 








SS 


and the majority must govern. All that we can do is, 
to find out what has been decided by good usage, and to 
adhere to it. This feature in fhe Eclectic Spelling Book, 
is considered one of great importance. 

Considerable attention and space is devoted to the 
subject of derivative words, showing the manner of their 
formation and the method of spelling them. Principles 
are explained and examined, and examples given, which 
include the spelling of many thousand words in our lan- 
guage. By this plan it is rendered unnecessary to in- 
troduce such words extensively into the work, and the 
space is, therefore, devoted to primitive words. A con- 
siderable amount of information with regard to the con- 
struction of the language is also gained while orthography 
is studied. This knowledge is obtained without any ad- 
ditional labor, but along with the spelling and pronun- 
ciation. For example, the meaning and derivation of 
the affixes er and or are given (from the Latin vir or the 
Saxon wer, meaning the agent or doer.) Rules and ex- 
amples are given by which the learner can determine 
when to add r only, as in rider, when er, as in reader, 
and when the consonant is doubled, as in gunner. So 
also, the manner of forming and spelling words with 
the affixes ly, less, ful, ness, &c., is fully explained, and 
the whole subject of the most important affixes and pre- 
fixes, is introduced in such a way as to teach, at the 
same time, the spelling, pronunciation, definition, and 
formation of words. 

There are also given, in the Eclectic Spelling Book, 
extensive lists of words, the definitions of which vary 
with the change of accent, as sub‘ject, subject’; of those 
which resemble each other in spelling and sound, as, 
statue, stature, statute, &c.; and of those which are pro- 
nounced alike, though spelled differently, as bale, bail. 
To such words definitions are given at length to pre- 
vent error. The plan of introducing into spelling books 
lessons in which one word is defined by another word, 
has been pretty thoroughly exploded by the experiment 
made with Town’s Spelling Book. A few later works, 
such as Bentley’s, Sanders’, and perhaps some others, 
have continued the plan to some extent. In almost 
every word, whose definition is thus taught, an error 
instead of the truth is learned. There are few words, in 
our language, which have synonyms. Some of Latin 
origin, as paternal, celestial, felicity, &c., have the Saxon 
synonym, as fatherly, heavenly, happiness, &c. But this 
class is not numerous, and, except in such instances, 
there is not one word in our language which can be ac- 
curately defined by any other one word. A consequence 
of such instruction is a permanent ignorance of the 
proper meaning of words, and constant and ridiculous 
mistakes in their application. 

The principles of syllabication adopted in this work 
are different from those found in any other, and are con- 
sidered of great importance. Indeed, generally, in 
Spelling Books and Dictionaries, no rule is adopted for 
the division of words into syllables. The words are di- 
vided just as it happens, sometimes in one way, and 
sometimes in another, and often differently in different 
parts of the same book. The plan of syllabication 
adopted and closely adhered to, in the Eclectic Spelling 
Book, is the following : the words are so divided that— 

lst. The proper pronunciation may be readily perceived. 

2d. The derivation of the word may be ascertained. 

The first is the leading object. Every word is so di- 
vided, that there can be no mistake in its pronunciation, 
from that source ; and in a large majority of cases, the 
derivation of the word is also shown by the division of 
its syllables. Fo®example, in examining the word 


sweet-en, p. 49, while we cannot mistake the pronuncia- 
tion, we discover also its derivation from sweet. But 
sha-ken and ta-ken, on the same page, require a different 
division, in order to prevent the danger of a wrong pro- 
nunciation, as would be the case if they were divided 
thus: shak-en, tak-en. But in the words christ-en, list- 
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en, oft-en, soft-en, &c., on the same page, we have both 
the pronunciation and derivation at the same glance. 
These words are usually divided thus): chris-ten, lis-ten, 
sof-ten, of-ten, &c., thus showing their pronunciation 
only. Let the following words, taken promiscuously 
from the book, be examined with reference to this point; 
phys-ic-al, pil-grim-age, ser-mon-ize, form-al-ist, ex-pect- 
ant, re-pent-ant, con-nect-ive, sta-list-ic-al, con-sol-id-ate, 
ac-cept-a-ble, in-stru-ment-al-i-ty, pre-des-tin-a-ri-an, 
&c. It will be perceived that this diyision shows both 
the pronunciation and the derivation. The principle 
above stated is carried through the whole work. In a 
very few instances the two objects cannot be united, as 
in the word flee-cy. Here a division of the word which 
would indicatg its derivation, as fleec-y, would lead the 
learner to pronounce the c hard. This word, and a few 
others, are, therefore, divided so as to indicate the pro- 
nunciation merely. 

Another point in this spelling book which differs from 
others, is, its freedom from repetitions. It is confidently 
believed, and unhesitatingly asserted, that there is no 
work of the kind so free from this fault as the Eclectic 
Spelling Book. This is stated understandingly, from a 
knowledgé of the manner in which the book was com- 
piled. This renders it impossible, that there should be 
repetitions of a word to any important extent, except in 
cases where it was designed for a particular object ; as, 
for instance, wise is repeated in order to show its con- 
nection with wiser and wisest; easy, that the derivation 
of easily from it may be shown, &c. In these cases, 
and similar ones, the same word is sometimes inserted 
in two lessons, for a specific object. 

Another peculiarity in the Eclectic Spelling Book, is 
the practical nature and arrangement of the Rules of 
Spelling. These are placed at the head of each lesson, 
and are illustrated by words which follow in the lesson. 
Thus the principles which govern the spelling of certain 
classes of words are learned at the same time with the 
spelling, and this is the only way in which orthography 
can be learned and permanently remembered, aside from 
angrbitrary act of the memory. 

The spelling of thousands of derivative words is 
taught by a few examples under each head, illustrating 
arule given upon the subject, and thus the space is 
saved for words which cannot be taught except by act- 
ual inspection. For example, on page 101, are given 
the rules for spelling words ending in ing, and illustra- 
tions and examples are added, sufficiently extensive to 
place the whole subject before the mind. Thus, every 
word in our language ending in ing, may be spelled 
from instructions and examples given ona single page of 
this work. The same is true of words ending in ed, ly, 
ness, ful, &c., &c. It will be seen at once that the 
space occupied by pages in other works for words of 
this description, such as friend-less, bleed-ing, ab-rupt- 
ly, &c., is here reserved for primitives. Many pages are 
generally taken up by words compounded with re, un, 
in, dis, mis, under, out, fore, after, post, &c., &c. These 
in other works are generally mingled with other words, 
as any one may perceive by examining spelling books. 
But, in the Eclectic Spelling Book, a féw lessons in- 
clude the whole group, and comprise all that is neces- 
sary to be known upon the subject, and all the space 

which they occupy in other books is here reserved for 
primitive and difficult words. In this way, although 
vastly more matter is included than in other works, the 
publishers are enabled so far to diminish its size and 
price, as to make this itself an additional recommendation. 





To Teachers and Friends of Education in Ohio. 
COURSE OF LECTURES TO TEACHERS. 
Second Normal Cluss of the State Teachers’ Association. 


A Course of Lectures to Teachers, similar to the one 











how in progress at Norwalk, will be given under the di- 


rection of the Executive Committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, in any County of Ohio that will make 
the best proposals for furnishing a building (Court 
House or other convenient building), free for the Lec- 
tures, Apparatus, Board for Students, and for furnishing 
the greatest number of Students. 

The Course will include Lectures on Moral Instruc- 
tion, the English Language, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Geology, Civil Polity, Human Physiology, Natural 
Philosophy, Linear Drawing, Penmanship, and many 
other subjects. 

The Course will be given entirely with reference to 
its usefulness to Teachers and Schools, and will com- 
mence about the middle of September, and continue 
nine weeks. 

Terms of Tuition to Students, $3,50 for the term. 

All proposals for the above Course should be for- 
warded to the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Norwalk, Huron County, Ohio, by the 16th of August 
next. M. F. COWDERY, 

Chairman Executive Committee, Ohio State 
Teachers’ Associaiion. 
Norwalk, Huron Co., Ohio, June 20, 1848. 





County Teachers’ Institutes. 
To Teachers and School Examiners in Ohio. 


A number of Counties in the State have applied to 
the Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to send them one or two competent Instructors, 
to assist in conducting a Teachers’ Institute in their 
respective Counties, during the months of September or 
October next. 

The Committee are desirous of sending Instructors to 
as many Counties as may desire their services as they 
can, and respectfully invite the friends of education, 
who desire to hold Institutes during the next autumn, 
in connection with the State Teachers’ Association, to 
forward their requests to the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Norwalk, Huron County, Ohio, before 
the 16th of August next. 

It is very desirable that it should be left with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the State Association to fix the 
time of holding Institutes in the several Counties, as it 
will be so much more convenient for instructors to pass 
in regular succession to contiguous Counties. 

The terms will be $40 for two instructors for a week, 
or $50 for two instructors for two weeks. 

All communications may be addressed to M. F. COW- 
DERY, Chairman of Executive Committee, Norwalk, 
Huron County, Ohio. 





A Question, by R. 

The following question is found in several trea- 
tises of Algebra, under the head of “ Questions 
in Simple Equations, involving three unknown 
quantities.” It is submitted to the ingenious cor- 
respondents of the “School Friend,” to furnish a 
solution by means of simple arithmetical princi- 
ples. 

“Three sportsmen agreed to make an equal 
division of whatever game they might take. 
During the day they bagged ninety-six birds; 
and, in order to divide them equally, A gave to 
B and C as many as they took; next B, gave to 
A and C as many as they then had; and, finally, 
C gave to A and B as many as they had, when 
they all had the same number. How many 
birds were taken by each ?” 


The solution will be published in the September num- 





| Grammatical Difficulties. 
| SYNTACTICAL CONSTRUCTION. 
| 


A subscriber for the School Friend, requests 
| the syntactical construction of the expression, “as 
| security,’ in the following sentence, viz: “I 
/wear my overshoes when it rs bad walking, as 
security against sickness.” ‘The foregoing sen- 
‘tence, though not ungrammatical, is liable to 
| rhetorical criticism, and would be more elegant, 
‘if read thus: “I wear my overshoes when the 
| walking is bad, to secure my health;” or, “ to 
| prevent sickness ;” or, “to guard my health;” 
or, “to preserve my health,” &c., &c. This sen- 
‘tence, however, can be parsed as it is. To un- 
derstand the case fully, it may be proper to make 
some remarks upon the various uses of the parti- 
iciple as. It is sometimes used as a copulative 
| conjunction ; as in the following sentence. “TI 
| will go, as it is your request;” that is, because, 
| Or since, you request it. It is a conjunctive 
| adverb in this expression: “I think as you do.” 
While it connects the two clauses, or members, 
it also modifies, as an adverb of manner, both the 
_ verbs. It is sometimes an adverb of degree. 
|The following are examples: “as high,” “as 
rich,” “as diligent,” &c., &c. 


In such cases, it 
generally precedes an adjective or adverb. It is 
often employed to connect adjectives and partici- 
ples with the nouns or pronouns to which they 
belong, as, “The work is considered as very 
faulty.” “The thing is regarded as wholly use- 
less.” “Industry is very important, as giving 
_a zest to every rational enjoyment.” It is some- 
| times used in connection with certain prepositions, 
as, “ As for me, give me liberty or give me 
death.” “I cannot say, as to that.’ In this 
| case, it seems to connect, in idea, the prepositional 
| phrase with the affirmative, in order to restrict it, 
It sometimes connects a noun, used without the 
sign of possession, with a pronoun in the posses- 
sive case, with which it is put in opposition; as, 
|“ This was my business asa philosopher.” “ Tis 
| eloquence as an orator is conceded. It is fre- 
_ quently employed to connect nouns and pronouns 
in opposition, and sometimes to connect a noun 
with a phrase or sentence with which it is put in 
opposition; as, “They regarded the Romans as 
| benefactors.” “ He was employed as principal.” 
| * To have an opportunity to oblige you in this 
| matter, I regard as a privilege.” “Asa security 
against sickness, I wear my overshoes when the 
walking is bad.” In the last sentence, as is a 
| copulative conjunction, connecting security to the 
/sentence, “I wear my overshoes,” &c., with 
| which it is put in apposition. 


| 


| The preceding communication is from Mr. Barney, 
| Principal of the Cincinnati Central School, to whom we 
have already been indebted several times for communi- 
| cations. We have other “ grammatical difficulties’ on 
| hand, which will be attended to hereafter. 





| To the Editor of the School Friend: 
GENTLEMEN :—The INDIANA STaTE Epvca- 





ber of the School Friend. 


| ° 
| InDIANAPOLIs, June, 9th, 1848. 


TIoN Socrery held its semi-annual meeting at 
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Indianapolis, on the 25th and 26th of May—Hon. 
Isaac Blackford presiding. The discussion of 


various important subjects were able and interest- | 


ing. Three discourses were delivered before the 
Convention, viz: by Rev. F. C. Holliday, “On 
the best mode of elevating the character of Com- 
mon Schools;” by Prof. Read, of Bloomington, 
“On School Libraries;” and by J. L. Jernegan. 
Esq., of South Bend, “ On the reflex influence of 
Colleges and Common Schools.” 

Judge Kinney, of Vigo county, was appointed 
tc visit different parts of the State, as agent for 
the Society, to address the people upon the im- 
portance of voting in favor of Free Schools, and 
to call to his aid, in promoting this object, the ex- 
ertions of the friends of education throughout the 
State. 

The ministers of the several religious denomi- 
nations were requested, by resolution, to preach 
one or more sermons on the subject of education; 
and measures were taken to convey this request 
to every minister in the State. 

The address herewith transmitted to you, for 
publication in the School Friend, was prepared 
by a committee, at the request of the late Conven- 
tion. ‘I'he cause of Common School Education 
is gaining strength in Indiana. 

Respectfully, JOHN B. DILLON, 
Cor. Secretary. 





TO THE VOTERS OF THE STATE OF 
INDIANA. 


Fe.tiow Crtizens:—At a late session of the 
Indiana State Education Society, held in this city, 
May 26th, 1848, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to address an appeal to the people of the 
State, on the propriety and importance of voting 
in favor of Free Schools at the coming August 
election.” 

The undersigned were appointed said commit- 
tee, and in behalf of the State Education Society, 
issue this address. 

The State Legislature, at its session in 1846-7, 
passed a joint resolution inviting the friends of 
Common Schools throughout the State, to meet 
in Convention in Indianapolis, on the 26th of 
May, 1847, and accordingly, a large number of 
the friends ot Common Schools convened from 
different parts of the State, and continued in ses- 
sion for several days. Among other things, they 
appointed a committee to draft a Common School 
law, with special reference to the introduction of 
a system of free common schools. The bill 
which was drafted by the committee, was present- 
ed to the Legislature at its last session, and, afier 
some amendment, passed the House of Represen- 
tatives, but failed in the Senate, for want of time 
for its proper consideration. The Legislature 
did, however, pass an “act” submitting the naked 
question of free schools, or no free schools, to the 
people, for their decision at the polls in August 
next. And it is for the purpose of securing your 


| 


vote in favor of a system of free common schools, 
that we now address you. To show the advan. 
tages of the free school system, permit us to state 
| a few facts illustrating the difference in the num- 
| ber of the educated and uneducated in those 
States where the free school system has prevailed, 
and in those where it has not. In Connecticut, 
|New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, where the 
free school system has been the longest in opera- 
tion, the proportion of those over 20 years of age, 
| who cannot read and write, is as follows: In 
| Connecticut, 1 in 311; in New Hampshire, 1 in 
150; in Massachusetts, 1 in 139. While in Vir- 
| ginia, where education has been chiefly left tothe 
| voluntary action of the parents, a fraction over 
| one sixth of the free white pupulation over 20 
| years of age cannot read and write. In North 
Carolina and Tennessee, 1 in 4 cannot read and 
| write. 
The above facts are sufficient to show the im- 
| portance of a system of free common schools. 
| There are in Indiana, upwards of 329,000 be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 21, and it cannot be de- 
| nied that thousands of those will remain unedu- 
cated in the absence of a system of free common 
schools. Many of their parents are too poor to 
| give them even a common school education, and 
others are criminally negligent. Of our adult 


unable to read and write, and it is feared that, in 
the absence of a better system of common school 
instruction than we now have, the ratio of the un- 
educated will increase with frightful rapidity. 
| Such is the intimate connection of ignorance with 
crime, that the education of the whole people, is 
| to the patriot and christian a question of the first 
| importance. The following statistics-are taken 
from two able reports; one by Joseph Bently, 
| Esq., of England, and the other by G. R. Porter, 
Esq. The four best-instructed counties in Eng- 
| land, according to the reports, are Rutland, West- 
| minster, Cumberland, and Middlesex. Rutland 
| has | school to every 625 inhabitants, and 1 crim- 
| inal conviction per annum to every 718 inhabit- 
_ants. Westminster has 1 school to every 696 in- 
habitants, and 1 criminal conviction per annum 
to every 2,201 inhabitants; Cumberland has 1 
| school to every 736 inhabitants, and 1 criminal 
| conviction per annum to every 1,101 inhabitants. 
_ Middlesex has 1 school to every 747 inhabitants, 
and | criminal conviction per annum to every 
| 415 inhabitants. 
| The four worst-instructed counties are North- 
| ampton, Dorset, Somerset, and Hereford. North- 
_ampton has 1 school to every 1,757 inhabitants, 
_and 1 criminal conviction per annum to every 
601 inhabitants. Dorset has 1 school to every 
| 1,435 inhabitants, and | criminal conviction per 
| annum te every 610 inhabitants. Somerset has 1 


school to every 1,427 inhabitants, and | crimin- 
al conviction per annum to every 393 inhabitants. 
Hereford has | school toevery 1;386 inhabitants, 








and | criminal conviction per annum to every 596 


| population, there are upwards of 38,000 who are | 





inhabitants; making in the four latter counties, 1 
| criminal conviction per annum to every 550 in- 
habitants; and in the four former counties, 1 
| criminal conviction per annum to every 1,108 in- 
| habitants. The educational and criminal statis- 
tics of our own country, corroborate substantially 
the foregoing statements, and show most conclu. 
| sively that the average amount of crime is almost 
exactly in the Ynverse ratio of the average amount 
of instruction. 

A system of free common schools supported 
_by taxation, is certainly the poor man’s friend. 
| When schools are supported by subscription, they 
usually cost, at the lowest estimate, $2 per quar- 
ter, for each scholar, and the average is supposed 
to be $3; so that the man who now sends three 
| children to school one quarter, pays at least $6; 
| but under the proposed free school system, if he 
| 





has no taxable property, he will pay 25 cents, the 
poll tax, andthus save $5,75. If he has $500 
of taxable property, he will pay 85 cents, as fol. 
lows; 30 cents, State tax; 30 cents, township 
tax; and 25 cents, poll tax; thereby saving $5,15. 
If he $1000 taxable property, he will pay $1,45; 
still saving $4,55. If he has $2000 taxable 
property, he will pay $1,20, State tax; $1,20 
| township tax; and 25 cents, poll tax; making 
| $2,65, and saving $3,35. 
From the above data, it is evident that the 
| proposed system will lessen the burdens of the 
great majority of the people of the State. It is 
| objected that it is unjust to tax the wealthy for the 
| education of the poor! But if so, it is equally 
| unjust for them to be taxed in proportion to their 
| property for State purposes; but such 1s the fact, 
| and it is conceded to be the most equitable plan. 
| Every intelligent man knows that it is cheaper 
and safer to be taxed for the promotion of educa- 
tion, than for the punishment of crime. The sys- 
tem proposed, while it greatly relieves the poorer 
counties, will add but little to the burdens of the 
more wealthy; and if the poor are ever educated, 
it must be tosome extent at the expense of the 
wealthy, of those who are more highly favored 
of fortune. Property, as well as labor, is more 
valuable in an intelligent and educated communi- 
ty, than it is where ignorance, and its too-frequent 
attendant, vice, are the ruling spirits. The pro- 
perty of the rich, whether they have children or 
not, should be taxed for the education of the whole 
people. The security of their property demands 
it! The tax that they pay is only the premium 
on the insurance. Every property holder is in- 
terested in the education of the 320,000 youths of 
our State. Every child in the State is the pro- 
perty of the commonwealth, and it is the impera- 
tive duty of the State, to adopt such a system as 
shall secure to each child the means, at least, of 
a common school education. Remember that the 
vote which you are to give in August next, will 
affect the education of the 320,000 youths of our 
State! Remember that by your vote, you may 
confer an inestimable boon on the children of the 
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poor; you may place in their hands the true For- 
tunatus’s purse; you may cheer the heart of many 
an industrious poor man, who is now unable to 
educate his children! You may secure from ob- 
scurity minds of the first order, and by the estab- 
lishment of a liberal system of free common 
schools, you may elevate the reputation of our 
young, but rising and nodle State ! 

The State Education Society has appointed | 
Judge Kinney, of Terre Haute, a special Agent, 
to travel throughout the State, and dé@liver ad- 


dresses, and endeavor to awaken an interest in be- || 


half of free common schools. It is hoped that |) 
the friends of education in the different counties of || 
the State, will volunteer their hearty co-operation 
in this noble cause. We respectfully recommend || 
the holding of Educational meetings in every 
town and neighborhood in the State, previous to 
the August election. The cause of education in | 
Indiana for years to come, will be affected by the 
vote which you will give in August next. If 
this subject is properly understood, the friends of 
free schools have nothing to fear. In behalf of || 
the State Educational Society, and in behalf of |) 
the 320,000 youths of our State, we ask the co- 
operation of the entire periodical press of the 


State, and the concurrent co-operation of all the || 


friends of education in the State. 
‘ F. C. HOLLIDAY, 
JAMES H. HENRY, 
JEREMIAH SULLIVAN, 
CHARLES H. TEST, 
JOSEPH L. JERNEGAN. 
Indianapolis, May 28th, 1848. 





Solution to the Question by Daniel Rife, 

In the May number of the School Friend, by E. 
C. Allen, Maysville Academy: 

One pound of the raw, or bale, cotton will pay 
him for spinning Hy of a pound of yarn; but 
since the yarn is 14, or 7 of the bale cotton from 
which it is spun, the bale cotton will be $ of the 
yarn spun from it. Therefore, 12 of a pound of 
yarn will require 12 of $ (= $9) of a pound of 
cotton from which it may be spun. And of every 
pound +- 2° |b. of cotton taken from the bale, 
1 pound is his, and $2 Jb. is to be manufactured 
into yarn; and as often as their sum (1-+-8°)— 
17) is contained in the bale of 1667 Ibs., so often 
he keeps a pound, which gives 8872, Ibs. as 
the answer. This deducted from 1667 leaves 
779141 lbs. cotton, which may be manufactured 
to 6824 Ibs. yarn, which at 13 cents amounts to 
$88,712.°,, for which the cotton will py pay. 
Answer 887.2, lbs. 

Corract answers were also received from the following 
persons: Wm. W. Johnson, J. C. W. of Northumber- 
land Academy, Wm. Remsburg, Warner Hanorth, N. 
Kerr, S. W. Dickinson, W. Holt, D. Love, J. R. per E. 
C. Ross, L. A. Blair, John Canby, F.P.J., of Gwinnett 


co. Georgia, B, of Appo. co. Va., G. A. Baker, R. of 


Hamilton, John Laffan, Silas Stout, C. G., of Grand- 
Louisiana, and H. M. Booth. 





| 
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For the School Friend. 
Teachers’ Association. 


Russelville, commencing on Friday the 26th of 
| May, 1848. A number of the most experienced | 
| teachers i in the county, who had not previously 
attended a meeting of the kind, were present, and 
| attached themselves to the Association—all ex- 
| pressing an enthusiastic desire for the advance. | 
| ment of education, and the promotion of morals. 
| The following books were adopted by the Associ- || 
| ation as text books for the common schools in the || 
| county, viz: Elementary Spelling Book, McGuf | 
fey’s Series of Reader’s, Ray’s Series of Arith- 
metics, Mitchell’s Geography and Wells’s Gram- || 
mar. 

A resolution was passed, that the teachers form 
'themselves into an Institute to hold two sessions 
| in each year of six days each. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year, viz: W. S. Humphreys, President, 
G. W. Taylor, Vice President, E. C. Ellis, Rec. 
Sec’y, V. M. King, Cor. Sec’y, M. V. ‘Turney, || 
| Treasurer, and Messrs. J. N. White, W. C. Bis- 
‘sell, W. W. Gilliland, G. W. Taylor, and J. W. 
| H. Vest, Managers. 

The ninth article of the constitution was so al- 
tered that the regular meetings of the Association || 
are held quarterly, on the last Friday and Satur- | 
_day, in May, August, November, and February. 

On motion, it was resolved, that the proceedings 
| of the meeting be published in the Standard, Bee, 
| School Friend, and Ohio School Journal. The 
"Association then adjourned to meet at George- || 
| town on the last Friday in August. 
| W. S. HUMPHREYS, Presr. 
E. C. Exuis, Cor. Sec’y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





For the School Friend. 
Shall and Will. 


Mr. Eprror,—As the auxiliary verbs shall 
and will are frequently used improperly, I had 
intended to write an article on the subject. But 
upon further reflection I have concluded to con- 
tent myself for the Present by relating an an- 
ecdote :— 

A foreigner, whose knowledge of our lan- 
guage was imperfect, being in London, acci- 
dentally fell into the Thames. The bystanders 


cried out, “I will be drowned—nobody shall 
help me,” and accordingly he was drowned. 
C. PARKER. 


Punctvatity.— I give it,” said the late Dr. 
Fisk, “as my deliberate and solemn conviction 
that the individual who is habitually tardy in 
meeting an appointment, will never be respected, 
or successful in life.”” There is some severity in 
the remark; but we indorse it as a truth sus- 
tained and corroborated by all the observation 
which, in our short life, we have been able to 
make, and which the experience of none can 





The Teachers’ Association, of Brown co., held || 
| their second semi-annual meeting in the town of || 


were about to render him assistance, when he || 
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School Teacher’s Encouragement. 
School teacher, keep toiling! ’tis God bids thee work, 
Though it be not in state robes or time-hallowed kirk ; 
This mission is sanctioned, ’tis the boon of the free ; 
If mind be expanded, dark error will flee ; 

_ Man must be enlightened in mind and in heart ; 
Tis thine then to labor, like God to impart ! 








| Impart and give freely! Oh, glorious thought! 

| | To mete out to others what thou hast been taught ; 
To scatter good seed to take root by the way, 

| To flourish, bear fruit, and then pass away— 

| Away, to return in an unending round, 

| Till the Archangel’s trump the finale shall sound. 


| Toil on, then, thou teacher! though weary the way, 

| Though thy patience be vexed, and but meager thy pay; 
Tis little, at most, that this earth can afford, 

| The richest reward lies enclosed in God’s Word ; 
There His promises stand—now go thou and read, 
**Those who faint not, but labor, shall never know 
| need.” 


School teacher, keep toiling ! toil on for the Past, 
For the lofty-browed, thoughtful, who anxiously cast 
| Their far-stretching gaze in advance of the age, 
| And with prophetic eye scanned futurity’s page ; 

| Toil on for the good, who undoubtingly prayed 
| That the righteous might triumph, their foes be dis- 
| mayed. 





| School teacher, keep toiling ! for the Present toil on, 

| That the world may be better because thou wert born, 
That those now performing on life’s chequered stage, 

| May be strengthened anew in the strife to engage, 
That the youth in thy charge, soon to play a like part, 
May be fitted to live, or from life to depart. 


| School teacher, keep toiling! for the Future yet live, 
| Give thou to those coming, ’tis duty to give ; 

| The good of the millions who yet are to be, 

Imposes a claim yet more binding on thee ; 

| Posterity holds thee responsible here, 

| The Past and the Present mold events to appear. 


| Toil on, then, toil on, toil patient and long, 

| The increase and issue to God do belong ; 

He but asks thee to labor, with trust in his power, 
| In the great human worldfield, thy perishing hour ; 
To spend thy whole life, as a steward e’er should, 

| In the work of His Master, the doing of good. 


School teacher, keep toiling! have thy heart in the 
cause, 

| Toil thou not for wealth, or the bubble applause. 

| Remember thy Savior, he thought not of self, 

| Of empty distinction, or perishing pelf ; 

| He labored alone for the weal of the race, 

With love all unbounded, untrammelled by space. 





| School teacher, keep toiling! toil on thou in love, 

| Let forbearance and kindness thy heart ever move, 

Be meek and enduring, to self ever true, 

Exact not from pupils what they see not in you ; 

First pull out the beam from thy own troubled eye, 
That the motes of the children thou then may’st descry, 


School teacher, keep toiling! not head work alone, 

But hand work, and heart work, and work all thy own; 
Toil morning and evening, toil early and late, 

Let the faith fixed within thee not a moment abate ; 
Give the faint and the drooping to wilt and despair, 
But work thou unceasing, with fervor of prayer. 





| School teacher, keep toiling! a look or a tone 




















possibly invalidate.—Ladies’ Repository. 











| Have a power for good not commonly known— 
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An act e’er so slight, a movement of thine, 

May blight the young heart or lay open a mine ; 
Remember the soul wiil eternally live, 

Once lost, and redemption is not thine to give. 


School teacher, keep toiling! ’tis God bids thee work, 
Though it be not in state robes or time-honored kirk ; 
Thy mission is sanctioned, ’tis the boon of the free ; 
If mind be expanded, dark error will flee ; 
Man must be enlightened in mind and in heart ; 
*Tis thine then to labor, like God to impart ! 
Hallowell, May 6th, 1848. 
[Maine Common School Advocate. 
SS 
Spring Flowers. 
The flowers! the lovely flowers! 
They are springing forth again ; 
Are opening their gentle eyes 
In forest and in plain! 
They cluster round the ancient stems, 
And ivied roots of trees, 
Like children playing gracefully 
About a father’s knees. 


The flowers! the lovely flowers! 
Their pure and radiant eyes 

Greet us where’er we turn our steps, 
Like angels from the skies! 

They say that nought exists on earth, 
However poor and small, 

Unseen by God; the meanest things, 
He careth for them all! 


The flowers! the lovely flowers! 
The fairest type are they 

Of the soul springing from its night 
To sunshine and to day ; 

For though they lie all dead and cold, 
With winter’s snow above, 

The glorious spring doth call them forth 
To happiness and love! 


Ye flowers! ye lovely flowers! 
We greet ye well and long! 

With light, and warmth, and sunny smile, 
And harmony and song! 

All dull and sad would be our earth, 
Were your bright beauties not ; 

And thus, without life’s Flowers of Love, 
Oh, what would be our lot! 


~ 





Guass.—It is difficult to forsee to what perfec- 
tion the manufacture of glass may be brought, 
and for what purposes the article may yet be ap- 
plied. ‘The balance spring of a chronometer is 
now made of glass as a substitute for steel, and 
possesses a greater degree of elasticity, and a 
greater power of resisting the alternations of heat 
and cold. A chronometer with a glass balance 
spring was sent to the North Sea, and exposed to 
a competition with nine other chronometers, and 
the result of the experiment wasa report in favor 
of the chronometer with the glass spring. 





True Economy.—Economy is a good thing, 
and should be practiced by all, but it shows itself 
in denying ourselves, not by oppressing others. 
We see persons spending dollar after dollar 
foolishly, one hour, and the next trying to save a 
five-penny piece of a wood sawyer, coal heaver, 
or market woman. Such things are digraceful, 


if not dishonest. 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


| 
METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


KEPT AT 


Woodward College, Cincinnati, 


150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 
| 
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| the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 

thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
| with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
| greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
| mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
| barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
| temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
| of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
| breeze, 3 a light wind, 4. strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
| In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10. denotes en- 

tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 

figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
| clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 


SUMMARY— 
Least hight of Thermometer, 40 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 90 
Monthly range of do 50 
Least daily variation of do 4 
Greatest daily variation of do 38 
Mean temperature of month, 66.53 

do do at sunrise, 58 

do do at 2P. M. 78.13 
Coldest day, April 18th. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 49.8 
Warwest day, April 11th. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 76.8 é 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.945 inches 
Maximum do do 29.475 do 
Range of do 0.53 do 
Mean hight of do 29.1754 do 
No. of days of rain and snow, 14. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 5-13 inches. 


WEATHER.—Clear and fair, 12 days; variable, 18 days— 
cloudy, 1 days. 


Winp—N. 1} days; N. FE. 2 days; 








S. W. 65 days; W. 64 days; N. W. 8 days. 


| Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. || 


| Expnanation.—The Ist column contains the day of || 





| MEMORANDA—Ist, very variable, rain at night; 2nd and 
3d, pleasant and variable; 4th, showery; 5th, windy rain 
| 124 P. M.; 6th variable, with rain clouds; 7th, very varia- 
ble; 8th, very gloomy, showery A. M.; 9th, pleasant; 10th, 
PM. variable; 11th, variable, shower 4 A. M. 
M.; 12th to 15th, fair, clear and pleasant; 16th, 
| shewer 103 A. M., and wet night; 17th, A. M. wet, P. M. 
variable; 18th, warm and pleasant; 19th, showery, heav 
thunder P. M.; 20th, dark clouds, and rain 6 P. M., wit 
thunder and lightning—wet night; 21st, variable and show- 
| ery; 22d to 24th, variable, fair and pleasant; 25th, ver 
| warm—began to rain6 P. M.—wet evening; 2‘ith, 27th, fair 
and pleasant days; 28th, nearly clear, and very warm; 29th, 
| fair till 3 P. M., at 10 A. M. Thermometer 90 deg. in shade, 
at 11 A. M. wind veered to N. W., with rain, shower 8 P. 
| M.; 30th, fair and cool; 31st, remarkably clear, cool and 
beautiful gay. 
| Osservations.—The great number of showers, al- 
though the quantity of rain was not extraordinary for 
the month of May, together with the warm weather, 
| have operated most beneficially on all kinds of grain 
and vegetation generally. So far as we have informa- 
tion in this region, there is a promise of a most abun- 
| dant crop, both of grains, fruits, and all kinds of vege- 
| tables. Even the meadows, which, at the beginning of 
the month, it was supposed would not furnish more than 
| half a crop of hay, are now in a most promising condi- 
tion. 


Will you be idle. 

Stop where you are. Reflect a moment. Na- 
| ture all about you is busy. Action is written on 
| every thing. Shall you alone be idle? No mat- 
\ter if you have wealth at your command, you 
should not Jead an idle, listless life. Work for 
| God and humanity. There are thousands of 
| hearts upon which you might operate, and lead 
to virtue and happiness. If you have been so 
| fortunate—or unfortunate, as we should eall it— 
| as to be the possessor of wealth, you have greater 
_Opportunitiess if you are so disposed, of doing 
good. Money may be a talent you possess. 
Shall it be improved? Will you be the only idle 

object in the universe? Reflect a moment, and 





| 
| 


_if you are not convinced of your duty and hap- 
piness, we will not say another word—Portland 
Tribune. 





Pan itself is not without its alleviations. It 
may be violent and frequent, but it is seldom both 
violent and long continued ; and the pauses and 
intermission become positive pleasures. It has 
| the power of shedding a satisfaction over intervals 
of ease, which, 1 believe, few enjoyments exceed. 

Paley. 





EDDY'S CELEBRATED 


PRINTING INK. 


The subscribers, agents for the sale of the’above well- 
| known printing ink, havé just received from the manufac- 
| tory, in New York, an assortment of the varjous qualities, 
and now offer at much reduced prices: 
News Ink,- - + = + 25 ets. per Ib. 
Book Ink, No. 4, - - - - 40 « « & 
Book Ink, No.3, - - - 50 « 
Book Ink, No. 2, - - - - 75 « 4% 

This Ink is acknowledged by many of our very best 
printers, to be unequalled in many respects by any other 
printing Ink made. The only obstacle to its very exten- 
sive sale heretofore has been the very high prices charged 
for it. The great reduction now made renders it, is is be- 
lieved, more economical to the consumer than any other 
| ink. We invite those who have never used this Ink, to 
| give it a trial, feeling confident that it will give entire sat- 
isfaction. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, will be promptly at- 
tended to. The ink is put in kegs of from»20 to 50 Ibs. 

W. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main st., Cincinnati, O. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 


In one volume Crown Quarto. Containing all the mat- 
ter of Dr. Webster's original work, his improvements up 
to the time of his death, and now thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged and improved by 


PROF. C. A. GOODRICH, of Yale College. 
I> Price reduced to $6. sy 


This edition contains THREE TIMES the amount of mat- 
ter found in any other English Dictionary compiled in this 
country, or any Abridgment ot this work, yet is sold ata 
trifling advance above the price of other and limited works. 

“ The definitions are models of condensation and purity.” 
Hon. W, B. Calhoun. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the London Literary Gazette, April 1, 1848. 


In the present edition, Prof. Goodrich has been ably 
assisted by several eminent men, each distinguished in his 
own sphere of inquiry; and the result is in the highest de- 
gree satisfactory. The work is a noble monument of eru- 
dition, and indefatigable research; and the style and accu- 
racy of its typography would do honor to the press of any 
country in Europe. This volume must find its way into all 
our public and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable informa- 
tion, which he would in vain seek for elsewhere. 


“The new edition of Webster's Dictionary, in crown 
Quarto, seems to us deserving of general patronage. 


We recommend it to all who desire to possess THE 
MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND RELIABLE 
DICTIONARY OF THE LANGUAGE.” 


Signed by the following gentleman, March, 1848: 


Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of University of 
New York. 

William H. Campbell, editor New York District School 
Journal. 

Daniel Webster, U. S. Senator, 

Thomas H. Benton, “ ” 

John Davis, 

Jefferson Davis, - 

5. A. Douglas, 

George N. Briggs, Governor of Massachusetts. 

William B. Calhoun, Secretary of State of Massachusetts. 

Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common Schools in 
New Hampshire. 

Theodore F, King, Superintendent of Schools in New 
Jersey. 

Robert C, Winthrop, Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Patents. 

John Young, Governor of New York. 

Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State, and Superin- 
tendeut of Common Schools in New York. 

Alvah Hunt, Treasurer of New York. 

Millard Fillmore, Comptroller. 

Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. 

Lyman Beecher, D. D., President of Lane Seminary. 

Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., D. H. Allen, Professor in do. 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of Amherst 
College. 

Rev. Ezra Keller, D. D. President of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Ohio. 

M. A. Diehl, N. A. Gieger, Professors in do. 

Benjamin Larabee, D. D. President Middlebury College, 
and other distinguished gentlemen. 


The previous edition of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, 
received the following recommendation, trom Daniel Web 
ster, Levi Woodbury, Theodore Frelinghuysen and 101 
other members of Congress. 


“It is very desirable that one standard dictionary should 
be used by the numerous millions of people who are to in- 
habit the vast extent of territory belonging to the United 
States; as the use of such a standard may prevent the 
formation of dialects in states remote from me other, and 
impress upon the language uniformity and stability. It is 
desirable, also, that the acquisition of the language should 
be rendered easy, not only to our own citizens, but to for- 
eigners who wish to gain access to the rich stores of science 
which it contains. We rejoice that the American Diction- 
ary bids fair to become such a standard.” 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass., 


and for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the 
country. 


May, 1848, 


| tecting care has been so often manifested in our national 











GUERNSEY’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 


Designed for Schools; extending from the dis- 
covery of America, by Columbus, to the present 
time; with numerous Maps and Engravings, 
together with a notice of American Antiqui- 
ties, and the Indian Tribes. 





BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 





In preparing this work, no expense or pains have been 
spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. Colored 
Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish and Spanish 
possessions or claims in the United States, in 1655; of Ab- 
original America, and of Mexico; with plans of Battles, 
—— of Cities, &c., &c., are interspersed throughout the 
work, 

eet questions and notes on the margin, with an 
historica chart, arranged on the best chronology. 

Two introductory chapters are introduced, containing an 
account of American Antiquities, and a History of the In- 
dian naa The history is divided into three parts or 
epochs. 

The first, extending from the discovery of America, by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 

he second, from the Declaration oi Independence to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, 

The third, from the formation of the Constitution to the 
present time. 

In Colonial history, no important point has been passed 
over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Revolu- 
tionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 

The biography of each President of the United States is 
given, in connection with his administration. 

Throughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is par- 
ticularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose pro- 


existence, 

The work is printed on large open type, well bound, and 
contains 450 pages 12mo. 

Teachers, Committees, and others interested in education, 
are respectfully requested to examine the work which may 
be found in the hands of Booksellers generally, and be ob- 
tained on application to the publishers, or our agents, 
Messrs. W. ie Smith & Co., Cincinnati, where Teachers 
are invited to call. 


Numerous recommendations have been received,—from 
which we extract the following: 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


Its plan is made striking and simple, and its style adapted 
to the minds and feelings of intelligent youth. The book 
is adapted as well for a reader as a recitation book in 
schools. 


From the Rev. Joun S. C. Annort, Principal of Abbott’s 
Institute, New York. 


New York, Jan. 19, 1848, 636Houston St. 

[ have examined with much pleasure Mr. Egbert Guern- 
— Histury of the United States, designed for the use of 
schools. It is, in my judgment, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it has been prepared. I should prefer it, 
as a text-book for recitations, to any other History of the 
United States with which I am acquainted. 


From the Rev. Wm. H. Van Doren, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Williamsburgh, L. I. 


WiLLIAMSBURGH, L. I, January 11, 1848. 

Messrs. Capy & BurGess—Sirs: Having had charge of 
classical schools in the cities of Lexington and Pittsburgh 
during several years, I felt inclined to examine Guernsey’s 
History of the United States as a practical teacher. The 
result is, that in the humble estimate of the subscriber, it 
approaches a little nearer to his idea of a Complete History 
of our country for schools, than any one hitherto published 
—this we see in the simplicity of its arrangement, in the 
liveliness of his style, in the condensation and grouping of 
facts, in the clearness with which the pupil can follow the 
thread of history, the compend of the text found in the 
marginal questions, and the elevation of moral sentiment 
pervading the work. Our author does not fall into that 
common and guilty neglect of those writing for moral as 
well as intellectual beings; of failing to point the scholar 
to Him who rules the nations. 

Trusting that all teaehers, who are desirous of educating 
the HEART as well as the HEAD, will introduce this valuable 
compend, I remain your friend, 

Wo. H. VAN Doren. 


I fully concur in the above. C. Tracy, 
Principal of Classical School, 183 East Broadway. 


The New York Recorder says—‘‘ Guernsey’s History of 
the United States is comprehensive in its plan, simple in 
style, and will be readily understood by the young. Weare 
glad to see that it recognises God in history, and seeks to 
illustrate his presence and providence in our national 





affairs,” 





PICKERING’S COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON 


OF THE 


GREEK LANGUAGE, 


Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools in 
the United States. 


BY JOHN PICKERING, LL. D. 


President of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; Corresponding Member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Berlin; of the Antiquarian Society 
at Athens, &c., &c. 


1 Vol. Svo. 1468 pages. Price, $3,75. 
From Professor Robinson, of New York. 


There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of 
Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of colleges 
and schools in the United States; for which, indeed, it has 
been specially prepared. Within the last few days, one of 
the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, 
himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us his opinion, 
that a young man at school or in a college, who uses Pick- 
ering’s Lexicon, will usually get bis Greek lessons with 
greater ease and accuracy, and in far less time, than by the 
aid of any other Greek Lexicon. 


Froma Notice in the Christian Examiner, by Professor 
Felton, of Harvard University. 


The Lexicon, (Pickering’s,) in its present form, is, in 
every respect, an excellent one. It does great honor to the 
ability, unwearied industry, and vast attainments of its au- 
thor. lt is particularly adapted to the range of Greek 
works studied in the schools and colleges of the United 
States; and American editions of the classics have been 
specially referred to. 


From the Literary World. 


We have no hesitation in saying, that we regard this as 
decidedly the best school Dictionary that we have yet seen, 
nor that only—for it is fitted in all respects for a place in 
the library of the best scholar in the land. 


From Rev. Dr. Bullions, Professor of Greek in the Al- 
bany Academy, author of a Greek Grammar, ete. 


In respect of fulness, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon,) con- 
tains all the information that the advanced student will or- 
dinarily need; and at the same time, by the insertion of the 
oblique cases of irregular nouns, and the parts of irregular 
verbs in alphabetical order, to a much greater extent than 
is usual, it is peculiarly a to the wants of the younger 
student. The work should command, and probably will 
have, an extensive circulation. 


From J. P. Robinson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Greek examinations at Harvard University. 


I took up Bekker’s edition of the Oratores Attici, which 
is in 7 vols. 8vo., without notes, and read through the ora- 
tion of Aischines against Timarchus, with Pickering’s Lex- 
icon, comparing it with the English edition of Liddell and 
Scott’s large work, and Donnegan’s, As a convenient and 
useful manual, I have no hesitation in giving it the prefer- 
ence over either of the others, 


Grove’s Greek and English Dictionary. The only Dic- 
tionary published in this country with an English Greek 
part. 

Graglia’s Italian Dictionary. 

Neumant & Baretti’s Spanish and English and English 
and Spanish Dictionary ; 2 vols. 8vo. 

Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language: to which are added Walker's Key to the 
pronunciation of Classical and Scripture proper names, 
much enlarged and improved, and a Pronouncing Vocabu- 
lary of Modern and Geographical Names. The several 
Vocabularies contain upward of 106,000 words, embracing 
many thousand not found in other Dictionaries. 1 vol. 8vo., 
1032 pages. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 

16, Water Street, Boston. 

W. C. & CO., also publish— 

Leverett’s Latin-English and English-Latin Lexicon, 1 
vol. 8vo., which is the standard Lexicon of all our colleges 
and leading Academies. 


Gardner’s Latin Dictionary, particularly adapted to the 
classical student preparatory to a collegiate course. 


Y le b 
a W. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O.. 
H. W. DERBY & CO., 
Cincinnati. 


And 
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BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 





| 
} 
} 
} 


NEW YORK, 


Keep constantly for sale a very large and well selected | 
stock of School, Classicdl and Miscellaneous Books, Blank | 
Books, and Stationery, to which they would invite the | 
attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 


H. & S. publish some of the best and most salable School | 
Books now in use in the United States, among which are— 


BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- | 
companied by an Atlas; the only treatise on Astronomy | 
now in general use. 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, | 
new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated 
with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best 
and cheapest introductory Geography published in the 
country. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been 
thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of | 
Southern and Western plants, and few books have a | 
wider and more justly deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER'’'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 
do. POCKET do. in various styles of binding. 
WEBSTER'S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- | 





| 
tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than | 


Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a | 
jiarger work than this for reference. } 


SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR—the text-book of | 
Vale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the | 
U.S. 

FELTON’S GREEK READER. 

do. do. EXERCISES. 

PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo. 

do. CHEMISTRY “ 

do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 
do. PHILOSOPHY sg ‘ 
do. CHEMISTRY a “ 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a thorough revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 
peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography; quarto, with maps in the book. 


|| mies and Female Seminaries: 





H. & S. have recently published an elementary treatise | 
on Astronomy, accompanied by 16 neatiy printed and beau- | 
tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 
to the school or lecture room. The price of the maps, per 
set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 
book, is $20.60 For the same, with paper back, $ 15.00. 
The whole is packed in a neat case for transportation. 


No academy or common school should be without a set 
of these Maps. baa have the recommendation of the best 
astronomers, as well as the most experienced scientific 
teachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 
amount of astronomical information can be imparted in s‘x 
months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides 
rendering the study much more interesting. 


SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 
POCKET TABLE-BOOK, 


Comprising Logarithms of Numbers; Logarithmic Sines 
and Tangents; the Traverse Table; and a full and complete 
set of Excavation and Embankment Tables, together with 
numerous other valuable Tables for Engineers, &c. $2. 





EYE INFIRMARY. 
Dr. Watpo’s Infirmary for Diseases 
of the Eye,Surgical Operations 
Insertion of Artificial Eyes, etc., 
Fourth street, corner of Sycamore, 

CINCINNATI 








WILLARD’S HISTORY 
THE UNITED STATES, 


TWO EDITIONS. | 


} 


|| PUBLISHED BY DERBY, BRADLEY ANDCO. CINCINNATI, | 


AND A. 8. BARNES AND CO., NEW YORK. 


The large work is designed as a Text Book for Acade- 
and also for District 
Schools and Family Libraries. 

The small work, being an Abridgment of the same, is de- | 
signed as a Text Book sa Common Schools 

[t commences with the discovery of America, 1492, and | 
goes down to the death of General Harrison, 1842, (350 | 
years.) The originality of the plan consists in dividing | 
the time into periods, of which the beginnings and term)- | 


|| nations are marked by important events; and constructing | 


|| COATES’ FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY; being an 


a series of maps illustrating the progress: of the settlement 

of the country, and the regular advances of civilization. 
The Hon. Daniel Webster says, of an early edition of the | 

above work, in a letter to the author: * Ikeepit lying upor 


|| my table as my companion, and book of reference.” 


Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1842. 
Gentlemen,—I have examined the above mentioned work 
with great pleasure. It is just such a history of our country | 
as I think has long been a desideratum. The chronology 1s | 
admirably arranged, and the maps are invaluable. 1| have | 
not time to say all in its praise that I could and would. I 
fear its price will prevent its extensive use. Should a 
school edition of it be published, as [ hope there will, the 
maps should by no means be omitted. 
lam very desirous to have it in my power to introduce it 
into the Academical Department of the University. 
Truly yours, 
S. W. CRAWFORD. 
Principal of the Academical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1842. 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I most cheer- | 
fully express to you the satisfaction with which I have | 
examined Mrs. Willard’s History of the United States. It 
wo jest such a book aa I have long desired for the use of my 
advanced classes. Its valuable chronological and geogra- | 
phical helps; its marginal analysis; its perspicuous style, 
methodical arrangement, and impartial statement of facts, 
render it the most perfect work of the kind with which I | 
am acquainted. Yours truly, 
SAMUEL RANDALL, 


Principal of Female Seminary. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 1842, 

Gentlemen,—To make our youth good citizens, it is of 
vast importance that they should be well instructed in the | 
history of their country. Emma Willard’s “ History of the | 
Republic of America,” published by you, is the very thing | 
to accomplish this desirable end. Every youth in the | 
Union should possess a copy of this work. 

Yours, respectfully, 
B. N. LEWIS. 
Principal of Academy, 359 South Second Street. | 
Philadelphia, Nov. 9,1842. | 

Messrs. A.S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I have examined, 
with deep interest, Willard’s History of the United States, | 
as revised and published by you, and think it a work su- | 
perior to any other of the kind within my knowledge. In 
point both of design and execution, it is admirably adapted, 
in my opinion, to facilitate a knowledge of that interesting | 
branch of learning of which it treats. Believing it to be | 
an improvement upon any other History of the United States 
now in use, I have decided, forthwith, to have it introduced | 
into the Institute under my care. 

AZARIAH PRIOR, 
Principal of Southern Institute for Young Ladies. 

Mrs. Willard—Respected Madam,—Through the polite- | 
ness of the Hon. S. D. Hubbard, we have had the opportu- | 
nity of reading your valuable “History of the United | 
States,” and, in accordance with his suggestion, have writ- | 
ten a notice of it which we offer to the public, hoping that | 
it may have some influence towards its introduction into our | 
schools generally, Very respectfully, yours, 

E. P. HOVEY. | 

The undersigned having carefully perused Mrs. Willard’s | 
History of the United States, desire to commend it to the | 
notice of the public. Its table of Chronology, its convenient | 
and useful marginal index, and its maps, each of which is 
accurately adapted to that particular portion of history it is | 
designed to elucidate, cannot fail to command the admi- 
ration of those who give it a cursory‘exumination only. 

But its chief excellence, if we rightly understand its | 
worth, lies in its new and systematic plan. The philoso- 
phical arrangement of its events must have a salutary in- | 
fluence upon the mind, by inducing in ita love of order, | 
and by leading it to habits of systematic research. We | 
wish to see an abridgment of the work, adapted to a | 
younger class of learners, with questions at the bottom of 
each page, directing the attention of the pupil to the most | 
important points to be retained. 2. P,HOVEY, | 
riacipal of the Female Department, City a School. | 

P. P. HOBART, 


Middletown, June 22, 1843. Assoeiate Teacher. 


|| COMSTOCK’S HISTORIA SACRA. 





Popular School Books. 


|| KENDALL'S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY; or a 


Description of the Starry Heavens. Designed for the 
use of Schools and Academies, aecompanied by an Atlas 
(containing 18 Maps) of the Heavens, showing the places 
of the principal Teams, Clusters, and Nebule. Fourth 
edition. Price $1.25. 

This work is highly recommended by Professors Olmsted, 


|| Loomis, and Walker, as well as by many of the first teach- 


ers in the United States, who have examined it. 


|| COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 


Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule; being a 
Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 
Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents. 
This work has already passed through several editions, 

and has been introduced into many of the best Schools 

and Academies. 


Introduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and general readers. Sixth edition, enlarged 
and illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 


SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the productive system; a method 
of instruction recently adopted in Germany and Switz- 
erland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new works on English Gram- 


|| mar which have from time to time supeee’, since this was 


first published, the demand for Smith’s English Grammar 


|| has steadily increased, and it now has the approbation of 
|| nearly half the teachers in the United States. 


| HART’S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- 


tion of the United States, in the form of Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 12mo. 
Price 34 cents. 

This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 
Judges Sergeant, Randall, and Parsons. 


HART'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 


o thousand copies of this work have already been 
sold. 


PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 


A General History, for the use of High Schools, Young 

Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies and Common Schools, 

illustrated by 150 engravings. 12mo, pp. 304, Price 75 

cents. 

This work is universally admitted to be the most success 
ful attempt to bring General History within the scope ot 
our Schools and Academies, that has ever been made. 
Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 


|| COMSTOCK’S ‘ANDREW) ELOCUTION. A system of 


Elocution, with special reference to Gesture, to the treat- 
ment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, com- 
prising numerous Diagrams and Engraved . illus- 
trative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC READER, in both the old 
and new alphabet. Sheep. Price 1. 

COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC SPEAKER. In the new 
alphabet, with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Fig- 
ures. Sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONOLOGY. Part1. Price 25 cents. 


(A new interlinear 
edition.) 2vols. Price $1. 


GREEN’S (R. W.) GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA 
12mo. Price 63 cents. 


McCARTNEY’S (PROFESSOR W.) The Principles ot 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and their application 
to Geometry. Second edition. Price $1.50. 


LEWIS’ (ENOCH.) A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
| 


Trigonometry, including the construction of the Auxil- 
iary Tables, a concise Tract on the Conic Sections, and 
the principles of Spherical Projection.. Second edition. 
Price $1.50 


HURD (SETH T.) A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocab- 
ulary of the Common Errors of Speech. Being a col- 
lection of nearly two thousand barbarisms, cant phrases, 
colloquialisms, quaint expressions, pronunciations, false 
pronunciations, perversions, misapplication of terms, and 
other kindred errors of the English language, peculiar 
to the different states of the Union. The whole ex- 
plained, corrected, and conveniently arranged for the 
use of schools and private individuals. Price 34 cents. 
The above Popular School Books, are published by E. 

H. Butler & Co., No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia, and 

are for sale in Cincinnati by 

DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 


|| and by the Booksellers, generally, throughout the United 


States. 
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IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 
SORIN & BALL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Respectfully call the attention of parents, teachers, and 


others, to the following valuable School Books published 
by them: 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL UNITED STATES. 





do do ENGLAND. 

do do FRANCE. 

do. do GREECE. 

do. do ROME. (in press.) 


CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
EDITED BY D. M. REESE, M.D., LL.D. 


. 1. RUDIMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
2. INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES. 
3. RUDIMENTS OF VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 
LOGY. 
4. RUDIMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
5. RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
6. do. GEOLOGY. 
7. LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION, Ist Book 
of Philosophy. 
8. MECHANICS, 2d Book of Philosophy. 
9. HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS AND PNEU- 
MATICS, 3d Book of Philosophy. 
10. RUDIMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, 
11. FIRST BOOK OF DRAWING. 
12. SECOND BOOK OF DRAWING. 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE; or, Information on 
Common Objects, by D. M. Reese, A. M., M. D., LL. D. 





PROFESSOR BROOKS’ SERIES 
oF 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


| 
This series ot the classics is intended to be full, and will 


be prepared on a new plan, and with peculiar adaptation to 

the wants of American students. hile the notes will 

develop sound principles of Criticism, Rhetoric, Histories, 

Political Science, Morals and General Religion, they will 

illustrate the text of the different authors by apposite quo- 

oa and parallelisms from Modern Literature and the 
ible. 

BROOKS’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS. ‘rhis is adapted 
to Brooks’ Ross’s Latin Grammar, but will suit any other 
gout of the language. It consists of a Grammar, 

eader, and Dictionary combined, and will enable any 
one to acquire a knowledge of the elements of the Latin 
language without an instructor. It has already passed 
through FIVE editions. 18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS. This Greek Ele- 
mentary is on the same plan of the Latin Lessons, and 
affords equal facilities to the student. It has reached a 
fourth edition. 18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. This Grammar contains 
many new features, calculated to facilitate a critical 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. It will soon appear. 
12mo.; 75 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA. 
This consists of portions of the four Gospels in Greek, 
arranged in chronological order; and forms a connected 
history of the principal events in the Savior’s life and 


ministry. It contains a lexicon, and is illustrated and 
explained by notes. Second edition just published. 
18mo.; 50 cts. 


BROOKS’ GREEK PASTORAL POETS. This contains 
the Greek Idyls of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, eluci- 
ated by notes and copious extracts from ancient and 
modern pastoral poetry. Each Idyl is illustrated by 
beautiful plates from original designs. (In preparation.) 
8vo.; $2 25. 

BROOKS’ OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. This edition 
of Ovid is elucidated by an analysis and explanation of 
the fables, together with original English notes, histori- 
cal, aera and critical, and illustrated by pictorial 
embellishments; with a Clavis, giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. Each fable contains a 
plate from an original design. (In press.) 8vo.; $225. 

FRAZEE’S IMPROVED GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 


Philadelphia, October 1. 





PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S 


NEW CHEMISTRY. 


“FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY,” for the use 
| of Colleges and Schools, by Benjamin Silliman, B. M. A. 
Professor, in Yale College, of Science as applied to the 

Arts. 

This work, which has been issued since the commence- 
| ment of the present year, has already attained a popularity 
| hitherto unprecedented in any text-book of a similar cha- 
| racter. It has been acopted as the text-book in a large 
| number of Colleges, in the State Normal School, at Alba- 
| ny, and in very many of the first Academical Institutions 
| throughout the country, and has, in every instance, met 
| with unqualified approbation. It embraces all the recent 
| discoveries in chemical science, and is just the work which 
| has long been needed on this subject byeulightened teachers. 

It is printed in a 12mo form, of 492 pages, on good pa- 
| per, and handsomely bound, and contains upwards of 200 
| illustrations, descriptive of the — 
| Although it has been published but a short time, the de- 
mand has already exhausted a very large edition. 

From among many recommendatory notices, we extract 
the following: 

“TI consider it decidedly the best elementary work on 
that science which I have met. It is admirably adapted to 
the use of schools and academies.”—[H. S. Patterson, Pro- 
fessor Materia Medica, Pennsylvania College, Qhiladelphia. 

“The work is admirably adapted to the wants of our col- 
leges and schools, and will be found a valuable aid both to 
teachers and learners. It comes fully up to the present 
state of chemical knowledge.” —[W. H. Allen, Professor of 
Chemical and Natural Philosophy, Dickinson College, Pa. 

“Tregard it as the best elements of Chemistry in print, 
and as it is of such recent date as to embrace all of the 
latest discoveries, I feel sure it will meet with a cordial re- 
ception every where.”—| Richard O. Currey, M. D., Pro- 
fessor Chemical and Natural Sciences, East Tenn. 
| “I think it a work of superior merit. and one that cannot 
| fail to secure general favor.”—-[R. K. Edson, Hopkins Aca- 
| demy, Mass. 

“As a school book, I consider it decidedly superior to 
| any thing that has preceded it, and shall adopt it immedi- 
| ately.” —[Gilbert Combs, Spring Garden Institute, Phil’a. 
| J hope it will have a very wide circulation, and take 
| the place of many catchpenny manuals now in use.”’—{ Pre- 
| sident Hitchcock, of Amherst College. . 
Published by LOOMIS & PECK, Philadelphia. 


To the Friends of Education. 
BLISS’ ANALYSIS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


| FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


| This is a book on an entirely new plan, and is, without 
| doubt, one of the best works on Geography which has ever 
| been issued from the American press. It is the result of many 
| years’ study and experience. Recommendations, too nume- 
rous and too lengthy for an advertisement, have been re- 











They speak of it as one of the best works which they have 
seen. Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. Boston. 


BLISY OUTLINE MAPS. 


These are a series of eight large Maps, correspondin 
| with those in the Analysis of ee (which is to them 
a key) for Schools and Academies. The superiority of 


| these over other Outline Maps, consists in their superior 

beauty, oe minuteness, cheapness, and harmony of 
arrangement. hey are comprised in eight numbers, as 
follows:—1. Map Ea 

| sphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South Ame- 

rica, and the United States: They are printed on superfine 
aper, elegantly colored, and mounted on rollers, and 

che with cloth. Price, Lod set of eight Maps, with the 

key, $9. We have been induced to put the price thus low, 


thereby to promote their general introduction into schoo 
districts throughout the country. 
that we can be remunerated at so low a 


rice. 
and School Committees, and all intereste’ 


in the cause of 


lishers and examine for themselves. For sale by 
W. B. SMITH & Co., Cincinnati. 


VALUABLE SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING. 
THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT, an Improved Sys- 
tem of Book. keeping, by Single and Double Entry, with 

Illustrative Apparatus. 

“THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT.—This is the title of a 
work on Book-keeping, by Mr. Jacob Batchelder, Precep- 
tor in the Academy of this town, just published by J. P. 
Jewett & Co., Boston. By adopting illustrative apparatus 
in teaching, Mr. Batchelder has succeeded in making 

lain to the understandings of learners what has before 
ome obscure. His method is original, and it has been 
fully tested by twelve years experience. We would re- 
commend the work to all who would become acquainted 
with the science. It should be adopted by every one who 
would teach it successfully. We hope it will be immedi- 
ately introduced into the schools in this town. We are glad 











to hear it is meeting with a rapid sale.”—[Lynn Pioneer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 














| ceived from many of the most distinguished teachers in the || 
state, who have given it a careful and critical examination. || 


stern Hemisphere, 1 Western Hemi- 








A COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON 
OF THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE; 


Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools in the 
United States, by John Pickering, L. L. D., 
President of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin; of the 
Antiquarian Society at Athens, &c. 


In a notice of this work, by Professor Robinson, he says: 
“ There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of 
| Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of Colleges 

and Schools in the United States; for which. indeed, it has 
| been specially prepared. Within the last few days, one of 

the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, 
himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us his opinion 
that a young man at school orin a college, who uses Picker- 
| ing’s Lexicon, will usually get his lessons with greater ease 

and accuracy, and in far less time, than by the aid of any 
other Greek Lexicon.” 

In another notice, by Professor Felton, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, he says: ‘This Lexicon, in its present form, is in 
every respect an excellent one. It does great honor to the 
| ability, unwearied industry and vast attainments of its author. 

It is particularly adapted to the range of Greek works stu- 
died in the schools and colleges of the United States; and 
— editions of the classics have been specially reter- 
red to.” 

“This work, we believe, will be found to be the best 
Greek Lexicon in the English language for the use of 
schools and colleges.”"—North American Review. 

The Rev. Dr. Bullions, Professor of Greek in the Albany 
Academy, author of a Greek Grammar, &c., remarks: “ In 
respect of fulness, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon) contains all 
the information that the advanced student will ordinarily 
need; and at the same time, by the insertion of the oblique 
cases of irregular nouns, and the parts of irregular verbs in 
alphabetical order, to a much greater extent than is usual, 
it is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the younger student. 
The work should command, and probably will have, an ex} 
tensive circulation.” 

Published by 


WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
16 Water -treet, Boston. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGENE, 


FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
| for grammar schools, illustrated by 84 beautiful engravings. 
FIRST ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY for colleges, 


academies and high schoois, illustrated with 212 superior 
engravings. 





These works, by Calvin Cutter, M. D.,”embrace, Ist. A 
description of the Bones, Muscles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, 
| Heart, Blood-vessels, Brain, Nerves, Kye, Ear, &c. 2d. 

They describe the uses of the several parts. 3d. They give 
plain directions for the prevention of disease, and the pre- 
servation of health. 4th. They contain full directions for 
| the treatment of accidental diseases—as Burns, the recovery 
| of persons apparently drowned, stoppage of bleeding ves- 


g || sels, treatment of wounds, and cases of poisoning. 5th. They 


| contain directions to guide nurses, watchers, and other at- 
tendants upon sick persons in their efforts to mitigate and 
remove disease. ‘These features make them valuable works 
| for families as well as schools. These works are now ex 
tensively used in Colleges, Academies, High Schools, Nor- 


mal Schools and Grammar Schools in every part of the 
| country. 








MIDDLEBURY CoLLEGE, Vt., June 1, 1847. 
Dr. CuTTER—Dear Sir: I take pleasure in stating that 
your work on Anatomy and Physiology is used in this Col- 





in order to place them within the reach of all, ho ing 


It is only by large sales || 
Teachers || 


Education, are invited to call at the bookstore of the pub- || 


ege as a text bouk, and it appears to be well adapted to such 
a course of instruction in these subjects as comes within the 
design of Academies and Colleges. 


Your obedient servant, C. B. ADAMS, 


Prof. Chem., &c. 

I have paid attention to the work of Dr. Cutter, above 
alluded to, and can cheerfully express my concurrence in 
the opinion of Professor Adams. B. LABAREE, 

Pres. Med. College. 

The following orders are published in the annual reports 
of the public schools of the city of Boston for 1847, as re- 
commended by Messrs. George B. Emmerson, Richard 
Soule, jr., and James Ayer, who were the committee to 
make the annual examination of the grammar schools. 

Ordered, That the study of Physiology be forthwith in- 
troduced into the schools for girls. 

Ordered, That the committee on books be instructed to 
consider and report what text book ought to be recommend- 
ed to be used for instruction on Physiology. 


City oF Boston, April 18th, 1848. 

I the subscriber do hereby certify that “ Cutter’s first book 
on Anatomy and Physiology for grammar schools,” by a 
vote of the school committee, has been introduced to be 
used as a text book in the grammar schools of this city. 

S. F. McCLEARY, 











Secretary of School Committee. 
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THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 








TO ALL TEACHERS. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY. FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 
do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 
do do BOTANY, 164 do 
» do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 
“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most coheiite contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 


do do 
do do 


* VALE CoLieGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“IT think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 
WoopwArpb CoteGeE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

* It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
] know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. ‘The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so gieat as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 

B. P. AYDELOTT. 
GRIMSHAW’S 
POPULAR HISTORIES, 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 

GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTGRY OF ROME, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do ° 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do ° 
do HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 
do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

‘The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
mas P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Co’s ” Improved Edition. 








WHOLESALE 
SCHOOL BOOK, PAPER, 


STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
IN CINCINNATI, 


Competing in Assortment and Price with the 
Heaviest Eastern Houses! 


Having during the past summer, enlarged and improved 
our establishment, and greatly increased our manufacturing 
and other facilities, we are much better prepared than 
ever before to compete, both in assortment and price, with 
the heaviest houses in our line in the Eastern cities. 


School Books. 


Being the only publishers of the highly popular Eclec- 
tic Series uf School Books, comprising JM‘Guffey’s Read- 
ers and Spelling Book, and Ray’s Arithmetics, (so gener- 
ally used in Western and Southern Schools,) we sell them 
at much lower prices than they can ibly be obtained 
for in New York or Philadelphia. e obtain other lead 


thus are enalged to sell them as low as they can be obtained 
ot their publishers. Our assortment comprises the various 
Spelling Books, Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Geogra- 
phies, Histories, &c., in general use. 


Paper- 

We have the largest stock and best assortment of Fool’s 
Cap and Letter Papers ever brought to this market ; com- 
prising every quality and style of ruled and plain, blue and 
white, heavy and thin, American and French papers. 

Also, Leger Papers, Cap, Demy, Medium, Royal, Super 
Royal and Imperial Sizes, of French and American manu- 
facture. Bonnet Boards and Wrapping Papers in great 
variety. 


ing sae nate in exchange for our publications, and 


Blank Books. 


Having much enlarged our Blank Book Manufactory, 
we now make every variety of Account, and Memorandum 
and Copy Books, aud are determined to offer: them to 
wholesale purchasers at the lowest Eastern prices. Books 
of any peculiar pattern of ruling, or style of binding, will 
be made to order in a manner which cannot be excelled. 


Stationery Generally. 

Our stock is much better and assortment heavier than 
ever before. We are agents for manufacturers of many 
staple articles in this line, and our facilities for obtaining 
supplies generally, are such that we are confident our 
prices as well as assortment cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 

(c= We respectfully invite those who have heretofore pur- 
chased at the East, as well as others, to give us a trial, feel- 
ing confident that we can make it for their interest to pur- 
chase of us. Our prices are uniform, and orders will be 
very carefully attended to. Terms—CASH. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. (See advertisement 
in another column of these two excellent works.) 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
** a collection of perfect gems.”” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 

W. B. SMITH & CO. 
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SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 


A. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
C4SAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 


These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
cchelanthten, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 
months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach- 
ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 
some of the best schools and colleges, it 1s believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

Rev. B. Hale, D.D., Président of Geneva College; 

Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 

Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 

Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 

Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 

Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGufley ; 

And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER'S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER; a Dictionary of 
words in common use; is intended to teach children by 
examples, and by exercises in composition, the true, defi- 
nite meaning of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s 
well known capacity as an instructor of youth. 

THE PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK, by R. Bentley, 
is a most beautiful and attractive work for children. 


OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, 
and contains numerous maps, exhibiting every quarter of the 
globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe that a thorough examination wil! convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it } a per t value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natural manner to a competent knowledge of Geography. 
It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It is intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the great popularity which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. U. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

This series of books is in so general use that the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, in adci- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country. is 
sufficient. Fhe ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contains 
all the late discoveries. Published by 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 

















Morgan & Overend, Printers. 





